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Tae Crayon Misceitany. By the author of the Sketch Book, No. 1. Contain- 
ing a Tour on the Prairies. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1835, 
Tue return of Washington Irving to the United States, has 

been welcomed, not only by the literary circles of our larger 

cities, but by the acclamations of a whole people, who claim 
him with pride as their countryman. If fame be his object, 
he should be satisfied; for no living author is more widely 

known, or more universally admired. Bulwer creates a 

greater stir; because his writings are of a more exciting char- 

acter, and his admirers are of a class that talk loudly and posi- 
tively, and write without reflection. But he will pass away 
like a brilliant meteor, while the name of Irving will continue 
toadorn the firmament of letters, shining mildly, but steadily, 
through all coming time. Bulwer has written much that is 
brilliant and striking—much that startles the reader, and 
2wakens admiration; but Irving writes that which is beautiful 
‘ud true. The former is most attractive on a first perusal, 
because there is a freshness and vigor about him, which is 
aways agreeable. But if we recur to the pages of Bulwer, 
we discover that the charm has ceased to bind us in the pleas- 
ing illusion whieh it once threw around our senses, because 
the novelty—which after all, is the great secret of Bulwer’s 
power—is gone. The striking metaphors, the bold antithe- 
ses, the daring solecisms in morals, which had enchained our 
attention, when unexpectedly thrown before us, with all the 

“are and gloss of newness around them, cease.to produce the 
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same effect when we examine more deliberately their merits 
and find that we have been tricked by the meretricious sm 
agery of a bold style, into a hasty admiration of hollow se 
timent, and false morality. 

We are never thus disappointed with Irving. True 4, 
nature, he does not draw exaggerated pictures; faithful to his 
duty as a moralist, he never shocks the delicacy, nor alarms 
the moral sense of the reader, by a violation of decorum, or a 
perversion of any of the great rules of right and wrong, 
Polished, correct, and elegant in style, we recur to his writ- 
ings with renewed pleasure, because every perusal discloses 
some new beauty. 

Mr. Irvighas produced some things which have never 
been excelled, and will never become obsolete. Among the 
early efforts of his pen, when his genius was in its full vigor, 
and the materials out of which he wove his inimitable sketches 
were abundant, are productions which combine wit and inven- 
tion with richness of thought, purity of sentiment, delicacy 
of feeling, and an exquisite felicity of language. Superior to 
Addison in genius and taste, we know of no English writer, 
to whom he can be so properly compared as Goldsmith, It 
is of course understood, that we do not attempt to compare 
him with writers out of his own class—with poets, novelists, or 
metaphysicians. We could draw no parallel between the 
genius of such a man, and that of Byron, Moore, or Scott. 
dle is, strictly speaking, an essayist, and should be compared 
with Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, and the periodical writers 
who have succeeded to them. ‘Tested by this rule, he will be 
found to stand at the head of his class. 

We have not forgotten that our gifted countryman, has 
written the life of Columbus, and has in the successful execu- 
tion of that noble task, displayed the research, the patience, 
the vigor of intellect, the clearness of thought, the accuracy 
and elevation of style, which marks the accomplished histo- 
rian. America has not produced another work of history s» 
finished as this; and Great Britain has nothing more elegant. 
it places Irving by the side of Robertson, and shows thatit he 
had not chosen to be the best essayist of his time, he might 
have been among the most eminent of modern historians. 

jut in classing a writer, we must examine his genius in that 
department in which its productions have been the most 
numerous—we must follow him into the path which he select 
ed, as that which afforded him most. pleasure, and which he 
trod with the greatest confidence. Mr. Adams wrote a poet! 
and so did Mr. Paulding; yet, admirable as each of these 
gentlemen is,in his proper sphere, neither of them will be 
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-anked among American poets. The Backwoodsman, and 


ermot Mac Morrough, had they been written by other 


nersODsy would have brought celebrity to their authors—but 


smanating from men who had given higher and more splendid 


-estynonies of genius, In other walks of literature, they are 


whtly estimated in comparison. 

irying’s history is not inferior to his other works; it is a 
noble monument of intellectual vigor and industry: but it 
will never be half so popular as Knickerbocker or the Sketeh 
— The former will be read by the scholar and statesman, 

atter, by the great mass of English readers. ‘The name 

ry \slunalnas is the property of the world, and his history is 

-dentified with that of several nations; but Rip Van W inkle : 

Ichabod Crane, and the Little Gentleman in black, belong to 
American literature and to Washington Irving 

We have not been among those who have railed at Irving 
for his long residence abroad, or who have supposed that his 
absence trom his own country, was the result of any want of 

natriotism, or alienation of affection. There was a degree of 
indelicacy, as well as intolerance, in the spirit of those criti- 
cisms. ‘The private concerns of an author should be as sacred 
from impertinent remark, as those of any other gentleman; 
and it he chooses to veside i in London, rather than New York, 
no one should inquire into the reasons of an election which 
he has an undoubted right to make. Mr. Irving’s character 
and history were too ‘well known to his countrymen, to 
require any explanation or defence, in reference to a residence 
abroad, from which his country has derived honor and 
struction. : 

Mr. Irving has not been a voluminous writer. He has 
composed with deliberation, and finished with great care, 
whatever he attempted. In this respect, he is a “benefactor 
to the literature of his country, and a model tor its writers. 
His purity of diction, his exquisite finish, and his labored 
accuracy of style, demand the highest commendation. He 
has had the good taste and indepe ndence to write English, 
when the fashionable c ompositions of the English themselves, 
were clothed in a mongrel dialect made up of the shreds and 
patches of every modern language—when a gibberish, in 
which all the living tongues of Europe were mingled in inex- 
tricable confusion, was the courtly medium of fashionable 
conversation in London—and when the great mass of polite 
literature professedly written in our vernacular, was so inter- 
larded with ser: ips of trashy songs or proverbs, picked up by 


conceited travelers abroad, as to resemble a decent garment 
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of broadcloth, patched with a variety of flimsy, and gaudy, 
and party-colored materials. , 

We have more than once alluded, in terms of reprehension, 
to this vicious practice, which has pervaded especially th 
higher species of composition that have emanated from the 
London presses, and has turned polite into impolite literature. 
That which should have been pure and elegant, has been ren. 
dered impure and barbarous; and what was intended fo; 
popular reading has been clothed in a confused dialect alike 
unknown to the learned, and unintelligible to the mere English 
reader. The most pestilent sinner in this way, is lady Mor- 
gan; the most illustrious offender is Bulwer; and some of our 
traveling scribblers, who are amusing us with bad sketches of 
European manners, while they are praising themselves and 
their friends, in the anonymous articles on American literature 
which they furnish to the English periodicals, have adopted 
the same artificial slang, as the vehicle of their flimsy remarks. 

Mr. Irving has not been ashamed of his country, or of his 
mother tongue, and has not been seduced by bad models, or 
deluded by the popularity which his genius gained for him in 
the fashionable circles of London. 

It is long since we have been favored with any thing from 
the elegant pen of this favorite writer; and the public have 
been anxiously looking for his reappearance. Since his return 
to America, and especially since his tour through the western 
states, it has been currently reported, that his genius was 
again luxuriating in its native atmosphere, and his pen en- 
ployed upon a subject, the scene and character of which 
would be American. But so well was his secret kept, that, in 
this region at least, hot the most distant conjecture could be 
formed, of the nature of the anticipated work. ‘That it 
would be shaped out of materials collected in the forests and 
prairies of the West, seemed to be probable; but whether it 
would turn out to be a collection of facts, or a work oi 
fiction—the diary of a traveler, the sketches of a Geoftiry 
Crayon, or a new series from the port folio of Deidrick 
Knickerbocker, none could tell, or guess, 

The long expected volume has arrived at last, and we have 
the pleasure of accompanying our favorite author through 
scenes, which are new to him, and fresh in themselves. 
[Irving on the prairies! Washington Irving among the honey- 
bees, the wild horses, and Osages of the frontier! The very 
idea has a novelty about it, which will induce many to read 
this captivating volume, who might not otherwise be allure 
either by the writer, or the subject. It is the combinec 
attraction of an old favorite, with a new topic, which induces 
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ws to open this book wath avidity, and to linger among the 
delighttul periods ot Mr. Irving, with a sense of enjoyment 
scarcely inferior te that with which he beheld the grassy 
plain, the wild buffalo, and the picturesque Indian horseman. 

But many will be disappointed when on first opening the 
ok, they discover that nothing is said on subjects and scenes 

nost fi ‘~amiliar and most interesting to themselves. ‘The return 
of our long exiled countryman to the United States, and his 
visit to the West, caused quite a sensation among us. ‘T'o see 
Mr. Irving was a high treat to all who admire genius allied 
with purity of charac cter—but to see the author ot the Sketch 
Book, the biogr: ipher of Columbus, veritable editor of the 
writings of Deidrick Knickerbocker, on the shores ot the 
‘beautiful river-—to behold him hailed with acclamation im 
the theatre of Cincinnati, a city not older than himself—to 
greet him in the ¢dark and bloody ground’—was something so 
out of the common way, as to be noted among the extraor- 
dinary occurrences of the times. Next to seeing and hearing 
in proper person, the amiable and highly gitted man, who is 
the most popular of our native writers, was the anticipated 
pleasure of perusing his forthcoming book. We felt a very 
natural and laudable curiosity to know what would be said of 
us and our country, by one who has traveled over many 
foreign lands, and looked attentively at all that is worthy ot 
observation, in the wealth, the industr y, and the arts, ot other 
nations. On these points we were in the dark, tor although 
Mr. Geotlry Crayon looked pleased, while among us, he said 
little, but journeyed courteously and quietly along, with a 
placid air of satisfaction, which only made us the more inquis- 
itive, in reference to the pleasant musings in which his fancy 
appeared to find enjoyment. 

Those who had formed such expectations, will not find 
them gratified—and it is perhaps well that such 1s the case— 
tor Mr. Irving’s transit was too rapid to enable him to torm 
any jus st apprec lation of the people, the industry, or the insti- 
tutions of the newly settled states. Passing these in silence, 
he commences his narrative at ‘Fort Gibson, a frontier post ot 
the far West, situated on the Neosho, or Grand River, near its 
contluence with the Arkansas,’ and after a spirited recital, of 
the adventures which betel him im a tour of several weeks, 
throu, gh the hunting grounds of the Osages and the Pawnees 

closes his tale at the same poimt. 

From the hasty perusal which we have been alone able to 
bestow upon this volume, we should say, that it contains 
lore Incident than is customary in the works of this writer, 
but bears all the features of ease, polish, and elegance, which 
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render his style so exquisitely felicitous. We do not find, nor 
do we expect, those beautiful touches of quiet thought, and 
happy illusion, and chastened humor, which distinguish the 
other writings of our favorite; but in their stead, we have 
lively narrative, comprising a series of admirable pictures of 
border life, drawn with a rare fidelity, and finished with inim- 
itable spirit. ‘The writer rises in our estimation as we remark 
the versatility with which he adapts himself to scenes so for- 
eign from all his former experience, throwing aside the indo- 
lence of the scholar, and the associations of the closet, and 
entering with all his heart into the spirit of the wild scenes, 
and bold companions, that were grouped around him. When 
we add that his style, and train of thought, are happily 
adapted to his subjects, and that among the variety of topics 
suggested by such a tour, he has judiciously selected those 
which are least hacknied, and most strikingly picturesque, we 
have expressed what have occurred to us as the peculiar 
excellencies of this agreeable volume. It is one of the best 
of the author’s productions, and will be as acceptable to 
readers in the Atlantic states, on account of its originality 
and truth, as it will be popular on our side of the mountains, 
in consideration of the kind and partial tone in which the 
manners, employments, and diversions of the dwellers upon 
the border are described. We have witnessed much that he 
has described, and are more familiar with many of the scenes 
that engaged his attention, than we are with the customs of 
the city, in which we now reside; and we are sure that we 
have read this book with a relish, that could be produced only 
by the fidelity and gracefulness of the author’s recital. 
Nothing can be more natural, for instance, than his description 
of a bee hunt. 

‘The beautiful forest in which we were encamped, abounded 
in bee-trees; that is to say, trees, in the decayed trunks of 
which wild bees had established their hives. It is surprising 
in what countless swarms the bees have overspread the far 
West, within but a moderate number of years. The Indians 
consider them the harbinger of the white man, as the butlalo 
is of the red man; and say, that in proportion as the bee 
advances, the Indian and buffalo retire. We are always 
accustomed to associate the hum of the beehive with the farm 
house and flower garden, and to consider those industrious 
little animals as connected with the busy haunts of man, and 
| am told that the wild is seldom to be met with at any great 
distance from the frontier. They have been heralds of civill- 
zation, steadfastly preceding it as it advanced from the 
Atlantic borders, and some of the ancient settlers of the 
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West pretend to give the very year when the honey bee 
crossed the Mississippi. ‘The Indians with surprise found the 
mouldering trees of their forests suddenly teeming with am- 
brosial sweets, and nothing, | am told, can exceed the greedy 
relish with which they banquet for the first time upon this 
unbought luxury of the wilderness.’ 

‘At present the honey bee swarms in myriads, in the noble 
groves and forests that skirt and intersect the prairies, and 
extend along the alluvial bottoms of the rivers. It seems to 
me as if these beautiful regions answer literally to the descrip- 
tion of the land of promise, ‘a land flowimg with milk and 
honey;’ for the rich pasturage of the prairies is calculated to 
sustain herds of cattle as countless as the sands upon the sea 
shore, while the flowers with which they are enameled ren- 
der them avery paradise for the nectar-seeking bee.’ 

‘We had not been long in the camp, when a party set out 
in quest of a bee-tree; and being curious to witness the sport, 
{ gladly accepted an invitation to accompany them. ‘The 
party was headed by a veteran bee-hunter, a tall, lank fellow 
ina homespun garb that hung loosely about his limbs, anda 
straw hat, shaped not unlike a beehive; a comrade equally un- 
couthin garb, and without a hat, straddled along at his heels, 
with along rifle on his shoulders. ‘To these succeeded half a 
dozen others, some with axes and some with rifles, for no one 
stirs tar from the camp without his firearms, so as to be ready 
either for the wild deer or wild Indian.’ : 

‘After proceeding some distance, we came to an open glade 
on the skirts of the forest. Here our leader halted, and then 
advanced quietly to a low bush, on the top of which I per- 
ceived a prece of honeycomb. ‘This I found was the bait or 
ure for the wild bees. Several were humming about it, and 
diving into its cells) When they had laden themselves with 
honey they would rise into the air, and dart off ina straight 
une, almost with the velocity of a bullet. The hunters 
watchea attentively the course they took, and then set off in 
ihe same direction, stumbling along over twisted roots and 
iallen trees, with their eyes turned up to the sky. In this 
way they traced the honey-laden bees to their hive, in the 
hollow trunk of a blasted oak, where after buzzing about for 
a moment, they entered a hole about sixty feet from the 
ground.” 

‘Two of the bee hunters now plied their axes vigorously 
at the foot of the tree to level it with the ground. ‘The mere 
spectators and amateurs, in the mean time, drew off to a 
cautious distance, to be out of the way of the falling of the 
‘ree,and the vengeance of its inmates. The jarring blows of 
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the ax seemed to have no eflect in alarming or disturbing this 
most industrious community. They continued to ply at their 
usual occupations, some arriving full freighted into port, 
others sallying forth on new expeditions, like so many mer. 
chantmen in a money-making metropolis, little suspicious of 
impending bankruptcy and downfall. Even a loud crack 
which announced the disrupture of the trunk, failed to divert 
their attention from the intense pursuit of gain; at length 
down came the tree witha tremendous crash, bursting open 
from end to end, and displaying all the hoarded treasures ot 
the commonwealth.’ 

‘One of the hunters immediately ran up with a wisp of 
lighted hay as a defence against the bees. The latter, how- 
ever, made no attack and sought no revenge; they seemed 
stupitied by the catastrophe, and unsuspicious of its cause, 
and remaimed crawling and buzzing about the ruins without 
otiermg us any molestation. [very one of the party now 
fell to, with spoon and hunting knife, to scoop out the flakes 
of honeycomb with which the hollow trunk was stored. 
Some of them were of old date, and a deep brown color, 
others were beautifully white, and the honey in their cells was 
almost limpid. Such of the combs as were entire, were placed 
in camp kettles to be conveyed to the encampment; those 
which had been shivered by the fall, were devoured upon the 
spot. Every stark bee-hunter was to be seen witha rich 
morsel in his hand, dripping about his fingers, and disappearing 
as rapidly asa cream tart before the holiday appetite of « 
schoolboy.’ 

* Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that profited by the down- 
fall of this industrious community; as if the bees would carrs 
through the similitude of their habits with those of laborious 
and gainful man, | beheld numbers from rival hives, arriving 
on eager wing, to enrich themselves with the ruins of thei 
neighbors. ‘These busied themselves as eagerly and cheer- 
fully as so many wreckers on an Indiaman that has beer 
driven on shore; plunging into the cells of the broken honey- 
combs, banqueting greedily on the spoil, and then wingis 
their way full-freighted to their homes. As to the poor pre- 
prietors of the ruin, they seemed to have no heart to do any- 
thing, not even to taste the nectar that flowed around them: 
but crawled backwards and forwards, in vacant desolation, & 
J have seen a poor fellow with his hands in his breeches poe 
et, whistling vacantly and despondingly about the ruins of hs 
house that had been burnt.’ ee 

‘It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and contusie! 
of the bees of the bankrupt hive, who had been absent at 
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time of the catastrophe, and who arrived from time to time, 
with full cargoes from abroad. At first they wheeled about 
in the air, at the place where the fallen tree had once reared 
its head, astonished at finding it all a vacuum. At length, as 
if comprehending their disaster, they settled down in clusters 
on a dry branch of a neighboring tree, from which they 
seemed to contemplate the prostrate ruin, and to buzz forth 
doletul lamentations over the downfall of their republic. It 
was ascene on which the “melancholy Jacques” might have 
moralized by the hour.’ 

This is by no means the most interesting passage in the 
book; but isa fair specimen both of the style and matter. 
Other scenes occurred, which, however, familiar to those who 
have roamed over the western prairies, were new to him; 
and these are described with the freshness of language, pro- 
duced by a glowing first impression. 

We hope that this will not be the last of Crayon Miscel- 
lanies, but that the author will continue for many years to 
enrich the literature of a country of which he is one of the 
greatest and most cherished ornaments. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TOURIST. 


Frsruary Ist, 1828, 1 embark at New Orleans on board 
the steamboat Washington, captain Holden, for Cincinnati, 
the great commercial emporium of the West. ‘The weather 
is pleasantly warm, winter dress is getting burdensome, and 
musquitoes are becoming quite an annoyance. ‘The Missis- 
sippt is within a few inches of high water mark, which is 
considered a fine stage for steamboat navigation. On the left 
bank of this mighty river, New Orleans is handsomely situa- 
ted, containing a population of about forty thousand. The 
appearance of the city indicates a high degree of prosperity, 
and notwithstanding its unhealthiness, it is destined to holda 
distinguished rank among the cities of the South and West. 
Almost every country on the globe has its representative in 
New Orleans, though the greater portion of the citizens are 
French,Spanish, and American. In consequence of the hetero- 
geneous character of the inhabitants, almost every living 
tongue is spoken, which renders a residence there, to some ex- 
tent, unpleasant to those acquainted with but one language. 
ln religion, the inhabitants are almost entirely catholic, there 
eing but one or two protestant churches in the city. One 
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of the catholic churches is a fine specimen of architecture, 
and for elegance and splendor, is perhaps unsurpassed in the 
western country. ‘The market of New Orleans may be con. 
sidered excellent, being abundantly supplied with animal and 
vegetable food. Wild fowls are brought by the Indians in 
creat quantities, from the lakes and bi Lyous adjoining the city, 

There are a French and an American theatre in New 
Orleans, both of which seem to be well sustained. The cele. 
brated tragedian Booth, is performing in the American theatre 
before large audiences. ‘The Frenc h theatre is frequently 
open on Sunday nights, from which I infer, that the citizens 
of New Orleans—particularly the French portion of them— 
are not very punctilious about the observance of the Sabbath. 
The harbor. for more than a mile th length, is handsomely 
lined with brigs, schooners, steamboats, and flatboats, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to several hundred. The flatboats are 
only destined to float with the current, and are employed in 
bringing produce from the ‘upper’ to the ‘lower’ country, 
large numbers being thus constantly employed. Steamboats 
have taken the place of keelboats and barges, the latter being 
only employed in the navigation of small streams. 

About sunset, the bell is rung, which is the signal for start- 
ing, and in afew moments the engine is put in motion, and the 
Washington is under way, and moves off in fine style, against 
the current of the ‘great father of waters,’ with nearly a full 
cargo, and one hundred and fifty passengers, two thirds of 
whom have taken deck passage. Cabin passengers are fur- 
nished with boarding, while those on deck supply themselves 
with provision, and assist the crew withal in ‘wooding.’ The 
expense to the former is forty, to the latter eight dollars. 
The passengers on deck are generally voung men from Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Indiana, who had gone “<down the river’ with 
flatboats, and who, in consequence of the low wages given to 
boatmen, are unable, or from motives of economy, unwilling 
to take the more expensive passage in the cabin. 

The plantations on either side of the Mississippi, are pro- 
tected from inundations by the levee, a bank of earth several 
feet in height, extending on the left bank of the river to 
Baton Rouge, a distance ‘of one hundred and fifty miles above 
New Orleans, and on the right bank, to Point Coupee, which 
is twenty miles farther up the river. The prospect, as far as 
the levee extends, i is truly charming, presenting the appearance 
of a continued village. 

February 2d, we pass the ‘Red church,’ a name w hich has 
become as familiar to boatmen on the slower Mississippi, ®s 

‘household words.’ It is an ancient catholic chapel, beaut 
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fully situated withm full view of the river. Also pass the 
splendid residence and delightful plantations of General 
{|——, who has been by many considered a soldier of some- 
what doubtful patriotism. ‘To-day we land on the coast, and 
take in a quantity of sugar and molasses, an operation fure 
nishing ample time to inspect the buildings and apparatus of 
a sugar plantation: this was duly attended to by my fellow. 
passengers. This evening we run up with the *Rob Roy, a 
steamboat engaged in the ‘cotton trade, which lett New 
Orleans several hours in advance of us. For the distance of 
ten niles the race was of doubttful issue; victory, is however 
at length declared in our favor. ‘The Washington is a splen- 
did double decker, calculated to carry three hundred tons, 
with a handsome and extensive cabin, furnishing ample 
uccommodations and sumptuous fare; and in addition, is a 
boat of considerable speed. 

In latitude 31°, and about two hundred miles above New 
Orleans, Red river, a stream of considerable magnitude, 
enters the Mississippi, below which there are many outlets or 
bayous, by which great quantities of water are carried to the 
oceans Before our arrival at the city of Natchez, which is 
three hundred miles above New Orleans, we fell in company 
with the steamboat Cincinnati, with which we had an imter- 
estg contest of several hours, duration; the Washington, 
however, proved to be the speedier vessel. 

Natchez is situated on the left bank of the Mississippi, ona 
bluff of considerable elevation, containing a population of 
several thousand, with a market-house, theatre, and several 
protestant churches. The inhabitants are more decidedly 
\merican in their character than those of New Orleans, 
though the Freneh is considerably spoken. 

February 4th, near the *Walnut Hills,’ above Natchez, we 
hove in sight of the steamboat Cleopatra, and soon came 
along side, and passed her in handsome style, which confirmed 
tle favorable impressions entertained with regard to the speed 
of the Washington. 

The Yazoo, a navigable stream, enters the Mississippi from 
the West, with a mouth several hundred yards wide, in lati- 
tude between 32° and 33°. Sugar seems to be the principal 
article of production upon the plantations, for a hundred 
uiles above New Orleans, and from thence to the mouth 
of the Yazoo, cotton is the staple. ‘The cypress tree grows 
on the banks of the Mississippi, and is beautifully decorated 
with Spanish moss, which is suspended from every branch, 
‘Iving it a venerable and antique appearance. ‘The liveoak 
‘uso grows on the coast for a considerable distance above 
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New Orleans. Immense numbers of sea fowls are seen in 
the air, and on the water. The pelican, swan, loon, and 
several varieties of the duck, are particularly numerous on 
these waters. Alligators are also observed in considerable 
numbers and frequently fired upon. 

Between 33 and 34° the Arkansas river enters the Missis. 
sippi from the west. It is about five hundred yards wide at 
the mouth: navigable many hundred miles for steamboats; 
next to the Missouri, is the largest western tributary, and is 
computed by geographers at twenty-five hundred miles in 
length. About thirty miles above the Arkansas, White river 
enters the Mississippi from the west, with a mouth several 
hundred yards wide. It is also a navigable stream, and its 
length is computed at twelve hundred miles. Near the mouth 
of this river we struck a * sawyer,’ which carried away the 
wheel-house and guards, fore and aft. Sawyers are very seri- 
ous impediments to the navigation of this noble river. Many 
boats annually run foul of them and are lost. 

February 6th, we encounter a chill northern atmosphere, 
and towards night a vielent snow storm, which leads to a 
change of light clothing for the cloak and winter garments. 
‘The trees, when we lett New Orleans, and along the coast, 
for several hundred miles, were nearly in full leaf and bloom; 
while here they are leafless and bloomless as in the middle of 
a Canadian winter. ‘There, were constantly echoed the notes 
of the feathered tribe; but here, the forest appears as dull and 
unmusical as the tuneless harp described by the poet as hang- 
ing silently on ‘Tara’s walls. ‘There, vegetation was consid- 
erably advanced; but here, nature is still clad in the robes of 
winter. ‘The country, for the distance of five hundred miles 
above the Yazoo, is chiefly wilderness, there being but three 
villages within that distance, and occasionally a hut, occupied 
by woodchoppers, who supply steamboats with fuel. The cot- 
tonwood tree abounds on both sides of the Mississippi, to 
the mouth of the Ohio, and cane-brakes are occasionally inter- 
spersed, to change the dull monotony of the scene. ‘The 
companions of my voyage are fellows of ‘infinite jest,’ many 
of them having just arrived at the period in their minority, 


* When their fingers begin to feel the soft down 
‘That grows on the chin,’ 


have been ‘down the river’ for the first time, to see the won- 
ders and curiosities of New Orleans. They are, however, 
peaceable and well-disposed, spending their time at games ¢! 
amusement, singing songs, and telling stories and anecdotes; 
but notwithstanding all their expedients to wile away thet 
time, complaints of the tediousness of the voyage are heard. 
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February 9th, we leave the milky and turbid waters of the 
Mississippi, and enter the noble, magnificent, and enchanting 
-la belle riviere.” \t is the largest eastern tributary of the 
Mississippls and enters it between 36 and 37°. with a mouth 
more than half a mile wide. It is clear of the formidable snags 
and sawyers of the Mississippi, and is consequently a_sater 
stream for navigation. We have now left the wilderness and 
the land of alligators and musquitoes; villages abound on 
both sides of the Ohio, at many of which we stop to land 
passengers and freight, which adds much to the tediousness of 
the voyage. 

In latitude about 37°, the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, 
both large, navigable streams, discharge their waters into the 
Ohio, from the south within less than twenty miles of each 
other, including the meanderings of the river. ‘The Wabash 
which is also a navigable river, empties into the Ohio from 
the north, in latitude 38°, and is the boundary line between 
Indiana and Illinois. 

February 12th, we pass over the ‘falls of Ohio,’ at the head 


of which is situated on the left bank of the river, the city of 


Louisville, which appears to be in a thriving and prosperous 
condition, containing about fifteen thousand inhabitants. ‘The 
‘falls’ are occasioned by a ledge of rocks that stretch across 
the river, and are difficult to pass at certain stages of the 
water. Within the distance of two miles, the descent is 
upwards of twenty feet; but the obstructions which have 
hitherto presented themselves to the navigator, will soon be 
obviated, by the canal which is now excavating. 

The Kentucky, another tributary of the Ohio, enters from 
the south, a considerable distance above the ‘falls.’ It is 
navigable to Frankfort, the Kentucky metropolis. Still far- 
ther up the river, the Miami enters from the north. Itisa 
navigable stream, and is the dividing line between Ohio and 
indiana. In the ‘north bend,’ above the Miami, is the resi- 
dence of general Harrison, the commander-in-chief of the 
northwestern division of the army, during the late war with 
Great Britain. 

February 13th, 1828, arrive at Cincinnati, the city of the 
wilderness in the ‘far off West,’ which, within the recollec- 
tion of many that are now actors on the stage of human life,’ 
had neither a ‘local habitation nor a name.’ NScarcely twenty 
years have passed into the receptacle of ‘things lost upon 
earth’ since the days of keelboats and barges, when three 
months were required to perform this voyage, while with the 
steamboat it is readily performed in twelve days, for which 
We are indebted to the genius of the immortal Fulton. 
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THE BUCKEYE CELEBRATION, 


Criepration oF THe Forty-Seventh ANNIVERSARY OF THE Finst Settieweny 
or THe State or Onso, By native citizens, Cincinnati: Lodge, L’Hommedieu, 
& Co, 1835. 

We have designated this festival, by the appellation which 
has been adopted in reference to it, by those who are most 
interested in giving it a name, and not from any partiality of 
our own, for this exceedingly homely epithet. The word 
buckeye, has long been used in this country as a term of 
derision; and we confess we cannot see the good taste of the 
attempt to bring it into serious use. It has nothing to recom- 
mend it; a nickname can never be elegant, and in this one it 
is difficult to discover any appropriateness or peculiar adapta- 
tion. Its connexion with such a festival is singularly unfor- 
tunatee The anniversary celebration of the first settlement 
of a state, by native citizens, should be an occasion of high 
dignity, as it is certainly one of intense interest; and the 
introduction of a ludicrous epithet has a tendency to turn the 
whole affair into ridicule. 

It has been asked, what shall we call ourselves, if not 
Buckeyes? We reply, that we do not discover any particular 
necessity for any nickname whatever. ‘The Jack Downing 
and David Crockett taste, which has been gaining favor even 
in polite circles, for several years past, is one which should 
not be encouraged; and we think it far from creditable to the 
nation, that it has been so far introduced into our literature, 
as to be spread through the newspapers and_ periodicals. 
There is neither wit nor meaning in the terms Hoosier, Sucker, 
Corncracker, and Buckeye, which have become so current; 
and it is not without mortification that we hear strangers 
inquiring the origin and meaning of these names. They have 
in reality no meaning, but are mere slang, accidentally or 
arbitrarily introduced. 

We perceive that senator Ewing, in his dinner speech, uses 
the word Ohian, a term which seems to be chosen with great 
felicity. The term Ohioan, as heretofore used, is neither 
euphonous nor classical; while that which has been so judi 
ciously substituted, is supported by precedent, and recom- 
imended by its own elegance and smoothness. 

The natives must not be offended at the freedom of these 
remarks, which are made in a spirit of perfect respect and 
kindness towards those to whom they may apply. If we did 
not honor the memory of the noble pioneers of the West, to 
whom the nation owes a debt of gratitude, the weight of 
which has never yet been properly appreciated, we should 
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not have taken the trouble to point out what we consider an 
error in judgment, on the part of those who are piously 
endeavoring to perpetuate the remembrance of their deeds 
and sufferings. The festival is one which ought to be cele- 
brated annually, so long as Ohio remains a sovereign state; 
with pomp—with rejoicing—with eloquence and poetry—with 
all that may contribute to render the hardy virtues and patri- 
otic actions of the fathers of the state, illustrious in the eyes 
of their posterity, and their successors. 

In the criticisms with which we commenced this article, 
we have comprised all our objections—we shall not even 
speak of the eatables, which might have been better, nor of 
the wine, of which others are more suitable judges—in all 
other respects, the festival was one of the best of the kind 
that we have ever witnessed. ‘The pamphlet before us con- 
tains a full account of the proceedings. ‘The oration of 
William M. Corry, Esq., is a spirited and elegant production, 
written in pure and felicitous _nsontong and strongly imbued 
with patriotism and common sense. ‘The indisposition otf the 
orator prevented him from adding to the merits of his com- 
position the advantage of the graceful and emphatic elocution, 
which would have been expected of him under other circum- 
stances; but the perusal will fully vindicate the choice of 
their orator, by the native Ohians. 

The pamphlet contains a number of letters written by 
gentlemen who were invited, and unable to attend. There 
is one from the venerable.Madison, the annunciation of whose 
revered name at the dinner table, caused a thrill of feeling 
throughout the assembly, and awakened a sentiment of filial 
kindness and patriotic gratitude, towards the distinguished 
statesman, the pure patriot, the amiable man, who at the age 
of eighty-five, was permitted the unusual gratification of 
mingling his sentiments with those of the children and grand- 
children of his former compatriots. We noticed also a cour- 
teous letter from Mr. Clay, and a polite epistle from Wash- 
ington Irving. The letters that pleased us best, were those 
ot James K. Paulding and John P. Kennedy. ‘There was a 
cheerful vein of wit and pleasantry about the latter, and a 
glow of national feeling in the former, that elicited bursts of 
applause from the company. There is much point, as well 
as elegance, in the following part of Mr. Paulding’s letter: 

‘For myself, gentlemen, my most earnest admiration 
accompanies the past history of Ohio, whose very name 
seems to point it out as the abode of happiness, the land of 
music and of song; and my most earnest good wishes are for 
its luture prosperity. The great West has been to me always, 
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an object of interest and wonder. I have often wished, by; 
as often failed, to go and see it with my own eyes; and have 
endeavored to make myself amends, by describing it trom 
books and trom imagmation. It is the region of poetry, 
romance, and adventure, and those who imagine our country 
does not aflord ample materials for all these, can never have 
heard of the courage, fortitude, .perseverance, hardihood, and 
suflerings of the gallant pioneers of the Great Valley of the 
West. 

‘Such being my feelings and impressions, I would at this 
moment rather visit that region of physical, moral, and polit- 
ical wonders, than make the tour of the old world: I would 
rather realize the miracle of the growth of Cincinnati, than 
ponder over the ruins and ancient glories of Rome: | had 
rather gaze on the graceful windings of the Ohio, than on the 
muddy currents of the Arno and the Tiber; and it gives me 
a thousand times more heartfelt pleasure to look forward to 
the future glories of my country, than back on the ancient 
renown of nations, whose former virtues now stand contrasted 
with their present degeneracy.’ | 

Mr. Kennedy says to the committee, who addressed him: 

‘It has long been my purpose, to which | have looked for- 
ward as a source of much future pleasure, to make a visit 
to the West, and especially to your beautiful city. I have 
deferred the enterprise from summer to summer, | can 
scarcely tell why, unless it be from some lingering remains of 
a feeling, which was common to my boyhood, that it was well 
to wait until the West grew ripe and roads grew better, and 
towns more populous. For we had a current prophecy then, 
that the West, from being the child, would become the mother 
of nations—and in this boyish fancy I have waited that I 
might see her as a matron. Suddenly, before I was aware, 
the prophecy has become truth—the West that I dreamed of 
is no longer there—the wilderness is gone—the Indian is 
gone—and even your old boatmen have vanished. You have 
sent colonies still farther towards the setting sun—and the 
West is a thousand miles away. Ohio was then the chubby 
and blooming girl of the family, who grew too fast for her 
garments, in spite of all the tucks and drawingstrings, and 
broad plaits, made ‘to let out.? But she is now in vigorous 
womanhood—not following in the train of civilization and 
refinement—but leading it, and swaying the balance of the 
union by her moral and intellectual strength.’ 

The following ode, from the pen of Dr. Bird, the accom- 
plished author of Calavar, contributed by him for the occasion, 
and having reference to a decayed tree of majestic size, which 
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lately stood on the shore opposite to Cincinnati, was very 
Jegantly recited at the dinner-table, by Robert T. Lytle, 


“td 
THE SYCAMORE. 


Rupe tree, now gaunt with eld, 
Storm-worn and thunder-scarred, without a spray, 
Dodder, or moss, or misletoe, to deck 
Thine antique nakedness; majestic wreck 
Of the great wilderness now past away; 
What tales of blood, of wild and woodland fray, 
Lie in thy hollows cell’d, f 
Haply couldst thou but speak the scenes thou hast beheld. 


A monarch in past years, 
Thy speckled boughs, though now so leafless, roll’d 
Billows of verdure in the summer gust, 
And to the swelling river swept, like dust, 
Clouds of autumnal tribute: thus of old, 
When the red Shawnee rotted in thy mould, 
The grave-yard of his peers— 
The Dark and Bloody Ground—the lonely land of tears. 


Yes, at thy root, the: roar 
Of wrath has sounded, and the death-song woke; 
The tortured Huron, dying at the stake, 
Dream’d of his green paths by his surging lake; 
Or captive maiden, from the hills of oak 
And pine, blue Unikas, beneath the yoke, 
Wept her rough play-grounds o’er, 
Peaks, vales, and gushing springs, ne’er to be look’d on more. 


And here, perhaps, when Boone 
Stole from the dusky forest, and, at night, 
Gazed on the sweeping river, here he kept 
His lonely vigils pleasantly, or siept, 
Dreaming the dream of home; and woke with fright, 
To conjure yells of Indians on the height, 
From the nocturnal tune 
Ot boding owl or night-hawk, flitting in the moon. 


Such scenes as these hast thou 
Look’d on, old Syeamore; but ne’er again 
Shalt thou behold them; from the runlet bed 
_ Beaver and bear, and lapping wolf are fled; 
Lilie bison-path is empty, and the den 


Ui the hill-roaming elk, a place for men, 
Up to thy blasted brow 
[ look with joy and pride, and ask what see’st thou now? 


Where is the wilderness, 
That once was wide around thee? ay, so broad, 
That the keen vulture, o’er thee in the air, 
Saw not its confines? Where the Indian? Where 
The smoking cabin and the fresh-turn’d sod, 
Wet with the blood the settler gave to God— 
His purchase and his cess, 
For the Elysium lands his sons possess? 
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Up to thy cloud once more, 
Keen vulture! stretch the wing, and scale the sky: 
Where is the wilderness? Adown the steeps 
Eastern the flood of emigration sweeps; 
On the north lakes a thousand squadrons ply; 
And o’er the western prairies, where thine eye 
Wearies, the smoke-drifts pour— 
Vain search! vain thought! the wilderness was but OF YORE. 


Of yore—for, sweetly seen 
er the smooth tide, the rotting boughs behold 
The magic city—wall, and roof, and spire, 
Blazing in sunset, and their pictured fire 
Glass’d in the river rolling on in gold— 
A scene of Heaven! What say’st thou, patriarch old, 
That view’st the latest scene— 
Ohio sleeping at the foot-stool of his Queen. 


Enough—It is the last 
Of all the changes; and thy ruins grim, 
But ill beseem the pageant smiling near, 
Yet fall not; life thy mouldering hatchments sere 
Still for the musing passer. Every limb, 
Plunged in the flood, shall tell its tale to him, 
Better than trumpet blast— 
Its legend of the wilderness, its story of the past. 


The following lines, written for the occasion by an unknown 
hand, were recited by Mr. Joseph Longworth, jun. 


— 


THE PIONEER. 


Tue forest was silent, the gaunt wolf was there, 
Crouching low in the shade of his brush-covered lair; 
The panther was watching, and fiercely the snake 
Awaited his prey in the marsh and the brake. 


The red man was there—who so swift in the race? 
So fearless in battle, so keen in the chase? 

He was there in the might and the pride of the brave, 
‘To vanquish his foeman—or purchase a grave. 


The forest was cheerless—no mansion arose 

‘lo give tood to the hungry, the weary repose; 
The hurricane swept through the region of gloom, 
And the pestilence gathered its prey for the tomb. 


Who is he that so boldly, his weapon in hand, 
IJnappaled by the dangers that bristle the land, 
Unmoved by the tempest, unawed by the yell, 
Treads proudly the forest, and sleeps in the dell? 


He has scaled the tall cliff where the bald eagles scream, 
He has passed the deep valley and forded the stream, 
He has slept on the rock by the rattlesnake’s den, 

And roamed with the wolf in his own wild glen. 


Say, who is that stranger who comes from afar, 
‘To the land of the savage, appareled for war; 

Alone, yet undaunted—no friend at his side— 

No comrade to counsel, no leader to guide? 
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*Tis the white man that comes—'tis the bold pioneer, 
Long trained to the chase of the elk and the deer; 

A child of the border, familiar is he 

With the whoop that he heard on his mother’s knee. 


And why comes the stranger to this lone wild? 

Why leave the endearments of home, wife, and child? 
Why roam from his birth-place, his kindre d and name ~ 
Ye sons of Ohio, ask ye why he came? 


Look around o’er the valley—where, where is the land, 
Whose soil is so teeming, whose sun-light so bland? 
Whose streams so majestic?’—what valley so blest, 

So fruitful, so fair, as the Vale of the West? 


Why left the fierce North-men their snow-covered home 
To ravage fair Italy, conquer proud Rome? 

Why sought the bold Saxon, the Norman, the Dane, 
New homes in the far distant isle of the main? 


Our fathers!—what star guided them o’er the wave, 
To seek in the desert a home or a grave? 

What lured the plain quaker, the puritan band, 
And the bold cavalier to our wood-covered strand? 


They were brave, they were free—they were tempted to roam 
To a sunnier clime and a happier home: 

And they searched every ocean, and tried every zone, 

For a country, a climate, more bright than their own. 


And thus came the bold, in the vigor of youth, 

From the ocean-bound East, and the North, and the South, 
To conquer a home and to win them a rest 

On the redolent plains of the tree-studded West. 


Ye natives! *twas thus your adventurous sires, 
Forsaking their father-land, altars, and fires, 

The homes of their childhood, the graves of their kin, 
Gave all that they valued for all they might win. 


They climbed every barrier—no peril could daunt— 
Through storm and through pestilence, battle and want, 
And marching still on with the path of the sun, 
Regained a lost home, in a paradise won! 


Their star was the day-star, and westward it led, 

Till around them in beauty the bright eden spre ad, 
And the garden of gardens that blooms round us he re, 
Was found, and was won, by the brave Pioneer. 


As we have already quoted largely in the way of poetry, 
we cannot deny ourselves the gratification of copying the 
contribution of Mr. Curry, a native Ohian, and one of the 
most highly gifted poets of the valley. 


ODE. 
BY OTWAY CURRY. 


Lanp of the brave, and beautiful, and free! 
Ohio, thy glad children celebrate 

Thy high and wondrous destiny, 

And, rallying on thy free soil, emulate 


. 
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The chivalrous deeds of those who have won and wore 
Unfading laurels, gathered in thy name: 

The patriet band, whose martyrs went before, 

To wear in brighter worlds the diadem of fame. 


The pioneers of the old days were led, 
By the high hand of Heaven, to thy green shore; 
The warriors of the wild betore them fled— 
The dark-browned braves renowned in Indian lore~— 
And theirs was joy unmingled, when they trod 
Thy forest depths, and thy savannahs wild, 
And thankfully their hearts went up to God, 
Light as the dreaming thought of a young sleeping child. 


They wandered then along the verdant Vales, 
Where brightly the careering rivers ran: 
Above the inland floods, their tiny sails 
Rose to the view of wild and savage man; 
And bird, and brute, from forest bough and lair 
Came stealing forth, the timid and the strong, 
To gaze upon the pageant of the air 
That past them with the breeze—went wondrously along. 


Anon, the gloomy and titanic trees, 
‘That shadowed o’er the ancient burial mounds— 
Whose foliage, greenly quivering in the breeze, 
Gave music forth that seemed like lingering sounds 
Of other times—were by a spirit rude 
Torn down, and fashioned into mansions strange 
And new, that filled the hoary solitude— 
The prelude to a wide and wonder-stirring change. 


A change of times—of men—of sleeping dust! 
Strong spirit of adventure, thou canst spurn 
Compassion’s plea, and from his own home thrust 
The red man, to that land whence none return. 
And thou hast rent the sepulchres, and torn 
Their inmates from the calm repose of death, 

‘To be down-trodden heedlessly, or borne 
Abroad upon the earth by the tornado’s breath. 


The blight of scorn should fall and rest on him 
Whose reckless hands a brutal warfare wage; 
Who spoils for gain, the mausoleum, dim, 
And worn with storms of many a passing age. 
These old memorials of the dead were piled 
By nations striving for the breath of life, 
To tell of toils and battles in the wild; 
Save these, they have not left a relic of their strife. 


Are there not visions vague and undefined, 
With which our death-like sleep is strongly fraught, 
Apart from the volition of the mind, 
And from the clogged and torpid spirit’s thought? 
The dead! the silent, the unwaking dead! 
Perchance in Earth’s green bosom, where they lie, 
Even thus their rest is broken by the dread, 
The shuddering, dreaming dread, of the rude spoiler nigh. 


Then let the dead repose. There is a voice— 
The ‘still small voice” which cheers the wild and wave— 
Which bids the wanderers of the sky rejoice, 
And calls the weary to the sheltering grave. 
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Oh! let not that immortal voice, which now 

Is ever whispering angel Virtue’s name, 

Wake even one hope to light the spoiler’s brow, 
Or meliorate his doom of never-ending shame. 


But evil thus with good will ever blend, 
In every earthly change. Here good prevails. 
Our thankful peans from the hills ascend; 
Our songs of gladness from the populous vales, 
Rich fields and gardens, from the desert won, 
And flowery plains in happy stillness lie; 
And steeples glitter in the noon-day sun, 
Where erst the Indian hurled the feathery shaft on high. 


Their countless stores in all our wide domain, 
Fair Commerce and the arts prolific yield: 
Greeting the sunshine, and the genial rain— 
The plough-boy wins the harvest from the field. 
The whistling plough-boy! Oft in summer morn 
Behold him, rapt in spirit, musing stand, 
Beneath the tassels of the waving corn, 

The volume of the lore of ages in his hand. 


And science with her all-enchanting wand, 
Is ever pointing to her native sky— 
To the bright stars, and the far heaven beyond: 
The home for which her toiling children sigh. 
And poesy, whose golden lyre first rang, 
The rising of the infant world to bless— 
Who erst of peace and joy in Eden sang— 
Hath many a wild and chiming in the wilderness. 


Green land of freemen! Thou and these were bought 
With mortal sufferance; blood, and tears, and wo: | 
Here the stern Indian with his rifle fought, 

Or sped the arrow from his twanging bow. 

Here in the midst of clangor and alarm, 

The strong man perished by a savage hand: 

And here, when vanquished by the white man’s arm, 
The red chief turned in wrath to seek the spirit-land. 


Dark years of danger, and of stormy strife, 
Ye are a portion of the hoary past. 
Fair star of freedom! Light of human life! 
Thy rising beams illume the lonely waste. 
They haunt the Indian in his gloomy dream— 
They prompt the minstrel’s happy heart to sing, 
And crown thine image in the purling stream, 


With the first emerald leaves, and flowers of early spring. 


* Miss H. F. Goup, of Newburyport. 
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We add a gem from the delightful pen of Miss Gould, which 
was communicated under the following circumstances: 

Mr. B. Drake being called upon for a sentiment, rose and 
sald: ‘Sometime since, Mr. President, a lady* of the pilgrim 
land, whose name is not unknown to fame, wrote to her cor- 
respondent in this city, for a drawing of the leaf and flower 
ot ouremblem buckeye tree. A circumstance so indicative 
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of good taste and laudable curiosity, led to her being informed, 
a few weeks since, of the proposed celebration of the firs; 
landing of the emigrants in Ohio; and asa consequence, has 
placed in my hands a little poetic offering for the intellectual 
part of this festival. _It is entitled ‘The Emigrants from the 
Granite Hills,’ and bears upon it the impress of her graceful 
ven. Being more beautifully appropriate to this hour, Mr, 
Piesiient, than any thing which I could say, with your per. 
mission, I will read it. 


O, way do they go, as a lost roving planet, 
A bright group of souls, to a region afar, 

As sparks stricken out from their own hills of granite, 
Combined but to make up a wandering star? 


‘To find them a home where the wild deer is leaping 
O’er the turf that the white man has yet never trod; 
Where free and unstartled the foxes are sweeping 
The flower from the grass and the dew from the sod! 


But what will they do when the heavy rains, pouring, 
Shall stream from the boughs oe’r their shelterless heads; 

When through the dark forest the night-winds are roaring, 
And near them the bear or the Indian treads? 


‘While echo to echo is merrily telling 
The blows the tall trees in their pride cannot stand, 
They ’ll smite their firm trunks till they turn to a dwelling 
To lodge the bold bosom that’s nerving the hand! 


And what, for a seedtime and harvest to tame it, 
At first, will they do with the wild fallow ground, 

While still, as the land of his father’s, to claim it, 
The ‘savage is gloomily stalking around? 


‘A price they will offer, and prompt to bestow it, 
To share with the red man the soil for its worth. 

But then, they are men! and theyll soon let him know it, 
If yet he denies them a portion of earth! 


And how will they do by their sons and their daughters, 
Who hear how their boat glided o’er the blue stream; 

And touched the wild shore of the soft curling waters, 
While all seems to them, as the things of a dream? 


‘They'll leave them, a beautiful Eden! and Cuio, 
Delighting to wave o’er a region so fair, 

Will waken her lute to the land of Onto, 
And show the green Buckeye leaf decking her hair.’ 


Mr. President, I offer you the following sentiment: _ 
The female poets of the Granite Hills: the land of the 
buckeye is everywhere redolent of their beautiful minstrelsy. 
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K PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. es 


Tur history of the human race, in relation—not to epochs eau 
and events—but, to character and pursuit, is the most instruc- ty, 
tive portion of the great volume of human knowledge. It " 
solves the problem, so often asked, by those who live ina 
medley of particulars, and not a system of principles—whether ee 
the world is in a progressive, or retrograde state—and by Mi} 
solving it favorably, furnishes ground of hope and enthusi- 
astic joys to those who think they can see through the twilight 
of morning, the ruddy beams of a more glorious day. It 
determines also, the means, by which it has progressed, and 
thus furnishes the friend of human happiness with the self- 
multiplying power of carrying that happiness to its ultimate 
limit—when, according to the vision of prophecy—the last 
rav of the setting sun shall fall upon a more than Eden, a 
world of blooming gardens and rejoicing spirits. 

As there is a progression in the life of men, from infancy 
to age, so has there been, in the life of every nation, whose 
entire being has yet been recorded. And, in the same man- 
ner, as the individual and the nation have the organic princi- 
ples of progress, so also there is, in the aggregated life and 
constitution of the whole race, fixed elements ot growth, and 
waturity. It is no objection to this, that all nations have not 
progressed with equal rapidity, or, that the Scythian and the 
Greek, the savan and the savage are found side by side. So 
is it with nations and individuals: A Newton, and the 
veriest brute which ever represented humanity, might have 
been found together, in the most brilliant period of the most 
brilliant nation in modern Europe. It is sufficient for us, that 
the national mind had progressed—however much some of its 
members may have lagged in the race: it is sufficient now, 
that the aggregate mind of the human race has progressed 
‘urough all time—contains the elements of progression—and 
may not end, till it has entered upon a richer field of inquiry, 
and been ennobled by higher results. ‘Those who believe 
these propositions, and feel their force, have within them- 
selves sources cf happiness, and means of improvement— 
‘han which, there is no higher intellectual enjoyment. The 
end that shall be, we know not—except, as revealed to us 
in the scriptures of God—but the past is matter of record, 
upon which, that scripture has thrown new light and new 
luustration. 

The aggregate mind of humanity seems to have three 
‘tages of being; each strongly marked; and each, as in 
udividuals, flowing imperceptibly into one another. And 
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these three bear relation to three different functions of 4), 
human constitution: the physical, the intellectual, and the 
moral. ‘These are the various forms of power. And, as 
power has ever been the object of human desire and venerg. 
tion, these three have, in turn, swayed the sceptre over the 
opinions and the works of men. They will prevail in the 
order of excellence; and when the last shall have attained ji. 
growth, according to the christian system, the life of the race 
will draw near its close; a few years of joyous existence, by 
green pastures, and still waters, will be vouchsafed its evening 
here—then time shall be no more. 

We can notice now, but one stage in this progress of intel- 
lectual life. It is that of its primitive condition, when con- 
cerned chiefly with the things of the physical world. 

There is a very marked relation’ between a primitive peo- 
ple, and childhood. In studying the progress of intelli- 
gence, in either of them, we find the same defects, the same 
wants, and the same results. ‘They equally want experience, 
and the comprehension of what they have experienced; and 
are equally capricious—either slaves or tyrants. The first 
superiority which they conceive of, is that of physical force: 
and as they have been exposed alike to its protection, or its 
oppression, it is, by turns, the object of their veneration or 
their terror. If we reascend to the primitive ideas of men, 
we always find gigantic creation, as the Titans, Hercules, the 
god ‘Thor, and Odin, king of men. Everywhere force obtains 
the first homage, and this sentiment is so enrooted in man. 
that he reproduces it with a thousand modifications, till it 
finally yields to moral power.. As masses move slow, and 
require long to be enlightened, they long preserve their prin: 
itive belief; hence, the gigantic heroes of popular tales, who 
are the simplest and grossest expression of physical force. 
They are higher than the trees of the forest, live upon human 
flesh, and take seven leagues at a step. ‘The ‘imagination 
yields every thing, which can produce vigorous prodigies; 
but, by a sort of compensation, these giants are stupid—eas} 
to be duped—and grossness envelopes their darkened mcs. 
But, there is already a degree of civilization beyond this. 
the primitive conceptions. The child, or rather milan 
humanity, has a confused sentiment of another power, which 
it cannot yet explain to itself; but which is developed, as" 
has become engaged with physical force. Argus sleeping 
Mercury, Ulysses escaping from the cave of Polyphemus: 
the little child playing with the Ogree; all ending, by taking 
away the seven-leagued boots, and putting out the eyes 
among both ancients and children, are but the manifestatiol 
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of an idea newly acquired. ‘They have learned, that they 
can successfully oppose cunning to force, and have hastened 
to inseribe this step mm their annals, ‘with the rn itic forms, 
which please them. It is a grand step to take; but the step, 
which remains to take, is longer and more diflicult. 

Force no longer imposmg upon him, man seeks another 
idol. It is always power; but, to what shall he give it? He 
has overthrown physical force—cunning is not sufficiently 
orand—and although approving, he cannot admire it. Here 
again he acts by a sort of So aneyy tage deifies intelli- 

sence. And the prodigies produced by science, discoveries, 

present and future, are to him sources of the marvellous. 

He creates supernatural beings; magicians who traverse the 
regions of the air in flying “chariots—who plunge into the 
depths of the sea, and live in coral caves—who penetrate the 
bowels of the earth, to withdraw its gold and its jewels. 
These were the magi of the Egyptians—the sorcerers of the 
Pagan—the gheber of the Persian. Itis sufficient for them 
to desire,in order to accomplish. What is this other prin ‘iple, 

which draws the gaze of man in the fulness and the entirety 
of his intelligence e—reigning over every thing materi "ae 
forcing earth and ocean to give up their riches? At this sti ge, 
females come in to part ‘Ipate in the new distribution “of 


power. They are kind fairies, who protect those who tor- 


ment the magicians, and combat the enchantments of the 
latter, by subterfuge; for they rarely struggle with equal 
hand. Their means are met: imorphoses, sorceries, and rings 
to render themselves invisible. It is still the combat, under 
another form of cunning against force. And we here find 
again the admiration of both children and primitive people, 
lor every thing which pleases the eyes; the love of beauty, 
and the hatred of age and of ugliness. ‘The good fairies are 
voung, charming, filled with graces; the old are bad, ugly, 
toothless. 

The reign of these supernatural beings is long, and is lost 
in the relivious belief of good and evil spirits—angels of light 
and angels of darkness. Little by little man has arrived at 
an interest in himself, without an intermediate. He has 
recourse only to the passions for emotion. Love, hatred, 
vengeance—all the primitive sentiments, if I may so express 
myself, furnish him with the most dramatic recitals. He 
paints grand features, and their positions are simple and 
Strong. Itis the epoch of heroic, and often also of religious 
songs, which arise from the same sources—admiration and 
devotion. 

The characteristics of this poetry are strength and rude- 
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ness. Its necessary accompaniment, is the resounding of 
arms, and the place of its lonely improvisatising, in the midst 
of precipices where the vegetation is strong and abundant— 
where the plants have a perfume, a thousand times more 
intoxicating than that of the flowers of the field—where the 
trees lift, unobstructed, their long arms towards heayen—and 
where nature displays herself, in native and rude magnifi- 
cence. Such was the poetry of Ossian. It harmonizes with 
the noise of torrents—with the low rumbling of wind through 
the trees—with the wild cry of the eagle, as he dashes on his 
prey. Born in heroic times, it survives them, resists oppres- 
sion, recoils before it, takes refuge in the mountains, in the 
caverns of the savage, reanimates itself, burns and dies with 
liberty, to be born again with it in other times. In England, 
it existed among the Cambrians, then among the Anglo 
Saxons, and finally, on the frontiers of Scotland among the 
border clans, who desolated the land which they defended. 
In our day, chased from civilized Europe, it finds a refuge in 
Greece, and the songs of the Klopti reveal it, im all its savage 
and malign beauty. The aggregate of mankind have, how- 
ever, long past this epoch in human progression, whether we 
consider it amidst the semi-civilization of China, the temples 
of the Brahmin, or the history of the *Eternal City.’ The 
dominion of force slowly yielded to the power of intellect: 
And we, henceforth, enter upon that brilliant and active 
period of humanity, which extends its years through the 
euipire of science and the arts. Its history is the history of 
triumphant genius—genius borne on the wings of immortality 
through the regions of matter and of mind—taking its sun- 
ward flight to the heavens—ceasing not its course till that 
sun goes out, before the light of amore perfect day. 





AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Time has been, and that not long since, when the title of 
this article would have excited surprise ; and the fact, that 
the air had been successfully navigated, be received with 
nore credulity, than any fiction of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainment. In fact, when untaught imagination sought for 
means to invest the magician and the fairy, with most sur- 
passing powers, it represented them as moving through the 
air with wings, and flying chariots. Invention could no 
lurther go. Yet, how much does reality exceed any vision 0! 
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fancy! Itis so m the moral world, where all the pictures of 
venius, though painted in the hues of heaven, fall short of the 
simple, touching scenery of real life. It is far more so with 
science—the scriptures of nature—which convert the dreams 
of one generation into the realities of the next. Does Fancy 
pamt some wandering spirit, who descends below the ocean 
tide, and sees 


‘In dead men’s eves, reflecting gems, 
That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep. 


Science steps into a diving bell, with quiet philosophy, inves- 
tigates the secrets below, gazes with admiration on the coral 
groves of the poets, and deliberately withdraws frem the 
repose of centuries, 

‘A thousand fearful wrecks; 


Wedges of gold—great anchors—heaps of pearl, 
All seattered in the bottom of the sea.’ 


Does the poet want an ariel, who can rise above the 
elements of air and earth— 





‘be *t to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 

On the curl’d clouds’— 
Science sends the @ronaut, at midnight hour, from the splen- 
dor of Paris, through the storms of the sky; with rolling 
thunder about him, thick darkness and rushing winds around; 
it bears him safely till the morning glory discloses a scene 
which no fancy, even in its highest phrenzy, could ever equal. 
But,she stops not here. As if utterly to defy any vision of 
mere imagination, Science puts an ambrella in his hand— 
drops him from his palace, in the air, through four thousand 
feet, gently and safely to the earth. In fact, mto whatever 
department of modern science we may go, we shall find a 
thousand realities, to which the exaggerations of fiction bear 
no comparison, either in the beautiful or the marvellous. 

We shall discuss briefly the subject of aerial navigation— 
not because we are believers in its w/tdity, even when arrived 
at the utmost perfection—but because there is an obvious 
ignorance in the public mind, with respect both to the proba- 
bilities of success, and the dangers attending it. 

J. With respect to its héstory. As boiling water suggested 
the first idea of steam, so the blowing of soap bubbles may 
have originated balloons. However that may be, Roger 
Bacon, the philosopher of the dark ages, was the first to 
record an opimion in favor of aerial navigation. He asserts, 
that a machine for such purpose was known in his time: ‘not 
that he had seen it, or was acquainted with any one who had; 
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but that he knew a person who had contrived one.’ It does 
not appear, however, that he alluded to balloons, but rather to 
a mode of navigating with wmgs. Ata much later period— 
1672—Wilkins, bishop of Chester, and Lana, a jesuit, sug- 
vested the true mode of supporting aerial machinery, yiz: 
that a body filled with air of lighter density than the atmos. 
phere, must of course be supported in it. In the year 1789, 
the two Montgolfiers of France, conceived that air of a less 
specific gravity might be obtaimed, upon the same principle 
that the clouds and smoke ascend, viz: the rarefaction of the 
air by heat. They accordingly constructed a silk bag, contain- 
ing about forty feet of air, and leaving an apperture at the 
bottom, rarefied the air, by the application of heat. The bag 
immediately ascended, and thus settled the correctness of the 
principle. We may here observe, how difficult is the acquisi- 
tion of elementary principles; tor it was more than one hun- 
dred years after Wilkins had suggested the true principle of 
ascent—a lighter density—before inquirers upon this subject 
hit upon the obvious and practicable mode of applying it, by 
heated air. When that was discovered by Montgolfier, the 
French Academy of Sciences immediately patronized his 
experiments. Balloons were made larger and larger, till it 
was ascertained they would ascend with great weight, and to 
a great height. 

About the year 1783, occurred the second great epoch in 
aerial navigation, by the first successful ascension of persons 
in a balloon. This was performed by Pilatre de Rozier, 
and the marquis d@’ Arlandes, who volunteered to make an 
aerial voyage. ‘The balloon in which they ascended, was 
seventy-four feet high, and forty-eight in diameter. Its con- 
struction is worthy of notice, to show the greater danger 
attending an ascent then, than at the present time. Instead 
of a car, there was suspended below the aperture a gallery of 
wicker work, about sixteen feet long, three feet wide, 
witha ballustrade three feet high. Below the aperture, there 
was an iron grate hung with chains from the side of the bal- 
loon, which the wronaut was to supply with fuel, in order to 
keep up the rarefied air; hence the danger of all the ascen- 
sions. ‘The whole weighed one thousand six hundred pounds, 
and Mr. Rozier with the marquis ascended three thousand 
feet, and descended five miles from the place cf departure. 

From that time to the present, numerous balloons have 
ascended from various points, both in Europe and America: 
but we shall here notice only a few of the most remarkable. 

In the beginning of the year 1784, a balloon was col 
structed at Lyons, illustrating by its immense size and weight, 
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to what an extent this species of engine may be carried. It 
was one hundred and thirty feet high, by one hundred and 
five in diameter, and contained five hundred and eighty thou- 
sand cubic feet of rarefied air! It ascended more than three 
thousand feet, with seven persons in the gallery, but in con- 
sequence of & rent, soon descended. 

It was not till the year 1766, that the properties of hydro- 
gen gas Were discovered, one of which is, that of being much 
lighter than common air. In 1783, it was applied to fill 
balloons, by the Messrs. Roberts, and found pertectly success- 
full At the close of that year, Messrs. Roberts and Charles 
ascended ten thousand feet, and passed over twenty-seven 
miles, in a balloon filled with this gas, and prepared with a 
valve for allowimg its escape, when expanding in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. 

Soon after this, various expedients were resorted to, in 
order to direct the balloon, and some of them were compara- 
tively successtul. ‘The Messrs. Roberts and Collin Hullin 
ascended in a balloon, having the shape of an oblong spheroid, 
the longer axis being parallel to the horizon. ‘The car was 
provided with oars,as wings disposed around it for the pur- 
pose of directing its course. ‘They ascended tourteen thou- 
sand feet, and becoming becalmed, plied their oars, and in 
thirty-five minutes, by their aid, described the segment of an 
ellipsis, six thousand feet in diameter. In six and a half hours 
they descended, having traveled one hundred and fifty miles. 

On the 7th January, 1785, Dr. Jetlries and Mr. Blanchard, 
departed from Dover Castle, England, in a balloon, and landed 
near Calais, on the coast of France, in the forest of Guiennes. 
Soon after, the first eronaut, Rozier, and another person lost 
their lives, by the burning of a balloon, m which they had 
ascended, filled with heated air. 

In 1786, Mr. Testu of Paris, encountered a storm in the 
heavens, under peculiar circumstances. Having ascended, 
he descended to take in ballast, when some people in the 
fields, by means of a cord fastened to the car, attempted to 
carry him and his balloon before a magistrate, as disturbers ot 
the peace; upon which he immediately cut the cord, which 
detained him, and ascended just at sunset, to the upper 
heavens. Darkness came on, and he was soon surrounded 
with a thunder storm. The lightnings flashed around hin, 
and an iron point fixed to his car, exhibited the phenomena of 
positive and negative electricity. ‘The storm continued three 
hours, during which the wronaut dare not allow the escape of 
the gas, for fear of its inflammation. ‘This was the most daring 
and sublime ascension ever made. The wronaut, atter twelve 
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hours, beheld the sun rising in unusual splendor, and at length 
descended seventy-five miles from Paris. 

In 1794, Mr. Cantel, acc ompanied by a general and an 
adjutant, ascended from the « camp of general Jourdon, on the 
plains of Fleures, and remained in the air four hours, making 
observations on the hostile army, which they communicated 
by signals. They are said to have been the means of gaining 
the victory. They were fired at, and narrowly escaped being 
killed. 

As ingenuity had been much excited, to discover means to 
avoid the d: ingers of navigating balloons—espec ially that of 
violent desc ents—it soon inv ented the parachute, founded 
upon the principle of resistance m proportion to the surface, 
made by the air, or other medium of passage. Experiment 
soon tested its practicability, and in 1797, Mr. Garnerin separa- 
ted himself, with no protection but a parachute, at the height 
of two thousand feet from the earth, and descended in perfect 
safety. Ile afterwards repeated the experiment, by descend- 
ing through eight thousand feet, with the parachute only, in 
sate ty. 

Various other strange and eventful flights of aronauts are 
recorded, in some of which scientific gentlemen of great dis- 
tinction shared, and made valuable observations. One of the 
most remarkable voyages ever made, was that of count Zam- 
heecari and another gentleman, from Bologna. Having 
attempted a descent, the anchor caught in a tree, which gave 
a shock to the balloon, oversetting a spirit lamp. This imme- 
diately set fire to a vessel containing thirty gallons of spirit, 
which exploded and set fire to the clothes of the wronauts. 
The count succeeded in extinguishing the fire m the car; but 
his companion managed to escape down the anchor- -rope to 
the tree, which lightened the balloon so much, that it again 
ascended, and was soon out of sight. The current of air 
drove the count over the Adriatic gulf, into which it was 
finally prec ipitated, at the distance of many miles from the 
coast. There, after being four hours in the water, he was 
taken up by some fishermen. 

Among the aerial voyages made at Paris, should not be 
omitted those of Biot and. Lussac; the one a distinguished 
chemist, and the other an eminent mathematician. “Lussac 
ascended higher than any other individual is known to have 
done; having gone twenty-three thousand feet, or four anda 
half miles above the earth! At that immense height, he was 
astonished to find clouds still above him, although i in most 
ascensions, the clouds were found to be at a much less height. 

About the years 1806-7, M, Garnerin made repeated noc- 
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enrnal excursions in balloons brilliantly illuminated. In one 
of these, after being beat about by storms and whirlwinds, he 
was dashed against the mountains, rendered insensible, and 
finally. landed upon Mont Tonnere; having traversed three 
hundred miles, in seven and a half hours. 

In America, there have been many balloon ascensions, but 
till the recent one of Mr. Clayton, from Cincinnati, none in 
any way remarkable. ‘The voyage of that gentleman, is the 
longest on record, and considering its accomplishment, as 
almost wholly in the night season, the most successful, in all 
respects, ever undertaken. In point of height, danger, and 
sublimity of scenery, \t was inferior to many voyages accom- 
plished at Paris. ‘The celebrated Gay Lussac, whom we have 
mentioned, ascended much higher than any other wronaut; 
and the voyage of Mr. Testu amidst darkness and thunder 
clouds, was unequalled in danger and unrivalled in sublimity. 
The voyage of Mr. Clayton is, however, in a practical point 
of view—the only aspect in which the subject should be consid- 
ered—of greater results than either of them. 

I]. Discoveries made by aerial navigation. Upon this point, 
little need be said. It might have been supposed, that per- 
sonal observation, at the height of four miles in the air, would 
have added something to philosophical knowledge. But it 
has done little more than establish, by experiment, what 
reason had before anticipated, or observation discovered upon 
the surface of the earth. The facts thus established, may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1. The air of the atmosphere is composed of parallel 
currents, or strata, which frequently move in opposite direc- 
tions, and exist under very different circumstances of action 


and temperature. This was observed before the ascension of 


balloons, by watching the progress of the clouds, which were 
observed to move sometimes in diflerent directions, and be 
charged with different contents, at different heights. ‘Thus 
also, the wronauts, as they ascended, would find themselves at 
one height, moving in one direction, and at another, ina 


diferent ones They would also be now ina tempest of 


wind, and then becalmed. 

2. Storms are local. The balloons would pass into a violent 
storm, and then emerge in a higher altitude, into a cloudless 
heaven, with the storm below them. ‘The same fact may be 
observed in ascending high mountains. 

_ 3. The composition of the air, as observed by Gay Lussac, 
is the same at the height of twenty-two thousand feet, as upon 
the surface of the earth; and the magnetic influence is the same. 
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4. But electricity is not the same—increasing according to 
the height. , 

5. Temperature diminishes, as you ascend; and respira- 
tion is rendered more difficult. 

6. Balloons may travel at the rate of seventy or eighty 
miles an hour, when driven by a tempest. ‘ 7 

7. The gas in the balloon, through all changes, preserves a 
temperature higher than that of the atmosphere. 

These are all the material results obtamed by ewronauts, in 
the department of natural philosophy, and they are such as 
were obtained with nearly equal certainty, by other means, 

III]. We will now consider the practicability of subjecting 
aerial navigation to fixed rules, and rendering it useful in the 
affairs of life. i 

In examining the practicability of useful aerial navigation, 
several questions arise: Ist. Is the danger too great for 
ordinary use? 2d. Can an aerial vessel remain sutliciently 
long in the air? 3d. Can it be propelled forwards at all 
times? 4th. Can it be guzded under the influence of the 
wind? 5th. Is it too expensive? 6th. Lastly, is it a better 
inode of conveyance than any other? 

ist. We answer at once, that aerial navigation is not more 
hazardous than any other navigation. Danger to an aerial 
car can only arise from three sources: A rent or leak in the 
car; burning of the car; or violent concussions, either by 
falls or striking against objects .as mountains, trees, &c. As 
to the first of these, there is no more danger of a rent in the 
material of the car, than there is in the bottom of a ship; 
glazed silk is as strong a material for the pressure of the 
atmosphere, as timber is for the waves, and there is less dan- 
ger of its occurring, than of the bursting of a boiler. A rent 
made from the expansion of the gas, in the upper regions of 
the air, may always be obviated by observing the size of the 
balloon, and letting off the gas; no accident from that source 
has ever happened, except where balloons, from a rent, have 
come down sooner than was desired, but not injuring the 
@ronaut. 

2. Accidents from burning, are not as likely to happen, as 
in a ship, as there is no fire carried; and they are both 
equally exposed to the eflects of lightning. In fact, the 
danger of combustion has been almost wholly removed, by 
the use of hydrogen gas, instead of heated air. 

3. Danger from concussion against trees, mountains, &c., by 
tempests, or by sudden descent, is almost entirely the fault o! 
the navigator, who has let out too much gas, or neglected 
observation on his situation. This was the case with Mr. 
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Cjayton, in his late ascent, and was partially so with Mr. 
Garnerin, in his storm-tost voyage to Mont Tonnere. With 


respect to lightning, or electricity in general, the voyage of 


Mr. Testu and others would seem to show, there could be 
very little danger from that source. 

The best commentary on the idea of excessive danger is, 
that in all the numerous ascensions made in Europe and 
America, but five or six lives have been lost, and all of them, 
but one, from fire occasioned by the use of heated air, which 
is now wholly disused. ‘The only other instance, was that of 
Mr. Mesmot, who in some way or other, accidently fell out of 
his car. 

2d. The next question: cana balloon be sustained sutti- 
ciently Jong in the air, is already answered by many long 
voyages. It can be sustained, at any point, and for any reason- 
able period, by the proper regulation of the gas. The gas 
lasts much longer than is commonly supposed. Balloons 
were filled in France, and kept for many days without 
material diminution. 

3d. Can it be propelled forwards, at all times? No; and 
neither cana ship; as much so in one case as the other. 
Both may be becalmed; but it does not often happen, and 
forms no material objection to the theory of aerial navigation. 

4th. Can it be guided under the influence of the wind? 
Notnow; and this forms the serious impediment to the suc- 
cesstul navigation of the atmosphere. But this much may be 
said: there is no impossibility in it. The birds and the fish 
both show us, that a body may move through the same medi- 
uli, Without aid from any other, and without any power but 
sown. They not only move in a single medium, but they 
move frequently against wind and tide; a convincing proof, 
that there is some principle upon which that can be accom- 
pushed, by a body suspended in the air. In fact, this was so 
lar accomplished by the French mode, of oars attached to the 
car, that the balloons were sensibly under their influence. 
Were balloons in ail other respects likely to be useful, we 
think the genius of science would soon overcome this difficulty. 

oth, But another, and perhaps greater dificulty, in the way 
of practical utility, is the expense. Silk and sulphuric acid, the 
chief materials used for the balloon, and the gas, are both expen- 
‘ive, and required in large quantities. A balloon which would 
carry up two persons, would probably cost from $500 to $800, 
and without the remuneration attendant upon its exibition, 
this expense would scarcely be incurred for the mere purpose 
ol carrying two passengers, at a little more rapid rate than 
usual. It must be observed, however, that the expense, by no 
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means, increases with the ascending power of the balloon; for 
the latter increases with the cube of the diameter, and the silk 
for the surface, only as the squares. With the gas, there 
would be no relative difference. ‘The expense would, however. 
as a matter of common use, preclude their adoption as a cop. 
veyance, unless a cheaper mode of filling them could be devised, 
6th. But, the most fatal objection to aerial navigation js, 
that if perfectly successful, they would not equal in rapidity, 
certainty, or convenience, the conveyance by rail-road cars, 
As to rapidity, this will appear manifest from the following 
facts: ist. he average rate of moderate gales, is not more 
than forty or fifty miles an hour; even a tempest does not 
exceed seventy; this was the rate at which some balloons 
have gone, for a short time; but when we look at the average 
of balloons in France, we find it a great deal less. Thus, 

Mr. Garnerin, - - - - 300 miles, 74 hours. 

Mr. Roberts, - - - - 150 miles, 64 hours. 

Mr. Clayton, (America) - 350 miles, 94 hours. 

Taking the average of these, it amounts to thirty-four miles 
per hour. This may be regarded as the highest rate of 
motion, by aerial vessels; for, although Mr. Roberts was 
becalmed a portion of the time, yet the average is much 
greater than the average motion in currents of air. Com- 
paring this with rail-road motion, we find it is no more than 
what rail-way cars have frequently accomplished, and not as 
much as they are capable of accomplishing; besides which, 
steam power is constantly improving and increasing, with 
scarcely a limit to confine it, whilst the power of the winds 
cannot be increased or controlled. 

In respect to certainty, there is no comparison, for one is 
altogether certain, and the other altogether uncertain. In 
respect to convenience or cheapness, also, there is no compar: 
ison—the homely mode of cleaving to the earth, bemg 
altogether the preferable. 

There is one other aspect, in which the subject may be 
viewed ina more favorable light. If it is supposed—as we 
do—that aerial navigation may be greatly improved, we think, 
it may be made to serve the purpose of signals in time of war, 
and telegraphic communication at all times, with great advar- 
tage; for this requires particularly high elevation and extensive 
view—circumstances Which concur in balloon ascensiols 

We may now conclude our extended observations, witl 
these propositions: 

ist. That we believe aerial navigation will be greatly 
improved. ws 

2d. That we believe human genius is capable of solvitg 
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the problem—to navigate the air with nearly the same ease, 
as the ocean. 

3d. That after it is done, it will be utterly useless as naviga- 
tion, and only useful for the purpose of temporary signals. 

That the continent should be crossed with safety, or that 
the ocean itself should be crossed by wronauts, will not affect 
the last conclusion; for the power of steam on land, is infinitely 
superior, and on the water may be made so. In fact, steam is 
yet to be improved to an almost indefinite extent. The three- 
score and ten years allotted to man, will probably not pass 
away, before men will go from New York to Cincinnati with 
more ease and safety, in twenty-four hours, than they now do 
in five or six days, and that is a result vastiy more sublime, 
and more beneficial, than any aerial navigation can become, 
whether viewed in the light of utility or curiosity. &.p. M. 


EXCERPTS. 
* ORIGINAL AND SECOND-HAND.” 
‘Nihil dictum, quod non dictum prius.? Terence. 
‘There is nothing new under the sun.’ Solomon. 


Iris not a little amusing, to listen to the different ideas 
expressed or evidenced by actions in this community—for 
what I am about writing, 1s about ourselves—as to the state 
of society; ‘its form, its pressure.’ Some think this to be an 
highly intellectual age—that the human mind has made won- 
derful strides to perfectibility. Others imagine, that the 
great mass of human intellect, is freed from the bonds of 
religious intolerance—except the catholic armies of prince 
Metternich, that some have seen marshalled in their rhapso- 
dical dreamings, to establish monarchy and papacy in this 
country; an event we will underwrite, that the prince never 
creamed of, even under the milder influence of his best 
Johannisberger—and that new and shorter roads have been 
discovered to eternal happiness, and that eternal misery is a 
relic of feudal barbarism, ‘shocking to ears polite.’ Others 
think, that man is now much better qualified for selfgovern- 
ment, and that the human passions, instead of being strength- 
ened by the increased objects of indulgence and temptation, 
are capable of being restrained by human efforts in an inverse 
)roportion. Now, Mr. Editor, | have been a collegiate stu- 
‘ent—(that is no passport, say you, in this community; you 
‘hould be a self-made man)—and lead a life somewhat seques- 
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tered from the tumults and troubles of the world; but stijj | 
hear and see what is done abroad—a mere spectator of other 
men’s fortunes and adventures, and how they act their parts, 
Amid all the varieties, shiftmgs, changes, and accidents of the 
scene, one truth, as old as Petrarch in expression, (and hoy 
much older, | know not) remains: *Men change manners, 
customs, laws, habits, and language, but not vices, not diseases 


not the symptoms of folly and madness; they are still the same; 
like the great river on whose borders this city rests, 


‘Labitur et labetur, in omne volubilis evum.’ 


See the vice of superstition and fanaticism in this age; the 
unknown tongues of Irving, the miracles of Hohenlohe, the 
religion of Mormon, the imposture of Matthias, the crusade 
against the catholics, the madness of sectarianism; so many 
professors of christianity, so few imitators of Christ; so much 
talk of religion, so little conscience; so much knowledge and 
preaching, so little practice among such a variety of sects; 
and then to see the people flocking after some particular bell- 
wether, over the gates and bars—crediting all things, examin- 
ing nothing, pretending zeal, desiring reformation, and yet 
in their lives, selfish, cruel, usurious. All things are measured 
as the Turks do, ‘by the event; and frequently the foulness of 
the fact vindicates the offender. ‘There are fine subjects for 
individual portraits among the nabobs of the city: the 
lineaments of character are striking; a tyro might hit them 
off; but my purpose is with the whole, not a part; and with 
that whole, as drawing its complexion and character from 4 
part. lam bent on attacking what I consider the ruling vice. 
the engrossing passion of this city and community. And i 
| shall succeed by this and succeeding numbers, to rouse an} 
feelings of resentment or wounded self-love, then I propose to 
furnish a remedy. ‘The crying sin of the age, in the United 
States, and particularly in this city, is the making of mone 
the acquisition of wealth, and the consequent respect which i 
paid to its possession—how frequently the appendix of a foc. 
The summum bonum is money, that most powertul goddess 10 
whom we daily offer sacrifice; for which we sweat and rul. 
and grunt and ride, and labor and contend, as fishes in a glass 
for a crumb of bread thrown upon the surface of the water 
Now, is it true, that the appetite for property is not throw! 
upon man in vain. It has given birth to many arts; It 
highly beneficial, by furnishing opportunity for gratifying the 
most dignified natural aflections; for without private properly: 
what place would there be for benevolence or chamty: 
‘Without private property, there would be no industry, an¢ 
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without industry, men would be savages.’ But I speak of its 
degenerated condition, when passing the bounds of modera- 
tion this appetite becomes a curse, instead of a blessing. 
Then habitual wants multiply—the appetite for property 


becomes headstrong, and must be gratified at the expense of 


honor and justice. ‘Affection for property! it is a double- 
faced Janus, productive of blessing, degenerating to a curse. 
In thy right hand industry, a cornucopia of plenty; in thy 
left, avarice, a Pandora’s box of deadly poison.’ Go with me 
reader, into the public marts, the place where men most do 
congregrate, and strive to cozen each other. One is empty, 
another is full. Each man’s bargain and profit, the con- 
sumer’s loss. It is avast gambling shop, into which we 
enter under the broad sun, and capital and credit are staked 
upon the hazard of a market, by those who would damn the 
credit, strip the last dollar, withhold the crumb of bread and 
cup of cold water, from some other child of fortune, who 
should stake his capital upon the turn of a card, or the speed 
of thehorse. ‘Thus great men—(communis error facit jus)— 
are to be excused, and if they fail in their gambling specula- 
tion—as many do—are straightway assisted to their feet again ; 
but the meaner sort have no evasion, but turn their faces to 
the wall and die. If old-fashioned honesty should happen to 
peep into the exchanges of merchants, they would cry out, 
‘what masque is that?” ‘Off with the disguise!’ But let us 
look a little further out upon the congregated mass, the little 
world. Here you may see so many lawyers, and so many 
tribunals, and so little justice; so many magistrates, and so 
little care of public morals; so many laws, and so many 
criminals. ‘See Latro arraigned, and fur passing sentence.” 
‘Hark, in thine ear! change places; and handy dandy, which 
is the justice, which is the thief?’ ‘Plate sin with go/d, and 
the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks.’ The world is 
the school of giddiness, the academy of vice, the nursery oi 
traud, the play of hypocrisy, in which all have their entré and 
exit, and fret and foam their hour upon the stage. Every 
man is for himself—each for his own ends. No charity, 
friendship, nor consanguinity, can bear a touch upon the 
chords of self. They snap and can never be united. Old 
trends become bitter enemies, for slight causes; and men 
who formerly would seemingly do kind offices, when there 
Was no jarring of interest, or so long as there might be mutu- 
ality in the exchange, the moment the string of selfishness is 
touched, do revile and hate each other. And if no more good 
can be expected, do with their friend, as by an old dog, hang 
him, curse him, fling him out on the dunghill of public scorn. 
VOL. Ill. NOs Vi. 36 
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Learning, wisdom, or private virtues, are dross, tinsel; money 
and office are your ‘immediate jewels.’ Honesty is folly: 
knavery is policy. One boasts of the temperance cause: 
another, abolition; another, colonization; another, missions: 
another, a crusade against the catholics. When he, and he, 
and he, and all want money; they root after it; nothing, say 
these disinterested philanthropists, *‘can be done without 
money,’ and you cannot take up a newspaper or magazine, or 
religious periodical, but that trumpet the names of the twenty- 
five cent and five thousand dollar donors, to any or all of the 
thousand and one devices for getting money. What would 
Peter and Paul, and those who labored without scrip or purse, 
through dangers and tribulations, and imprisonments, and 
stripes, and persecutions even to martyrdom, say? Then 
again, to see the Protean shapes of a wealth-getter; the differ- 
ence between his words and actions, protestations of friend- 
ship and intents to overreach. Ha! who is that, that all men 
seem to admire, their judgment not allied to reason. That! 
oh, he is patronized by our Dives—all the world applauds. In 
the next scene of the puppet show, the patron has been 
offended, and the world in an hour, hates that to which an 
hour before it ‘crooked the pregnant knee.’ Fortune turns 
the kaleidoscope. ‘Then suddenly you may see a man roll up 
like a gathering snow-ball, from abject poverty, to riches. 
Mark, he scorns his old friends and familiars, on whom he was 
once wont to rely; he insults his betters, and neglects his 
kindred. But I cannot in this paper speak of all— 


‘Ab uno, disce omnes.’ 


But these are all trite examples, familiar in all time. _ If that 
which ‘Tully wished—and which the American Cicero, s0 
eloquently applied, in his remarks on the three million grant, 
for the ‘de propaganda’ of Van Burenism—were to come to 
pass, * that it was written in every man’s forehead, quid quis- 
que de republica sentiret, i.e. what he thought,’ that one 
could hear and see all at once—what a scene it would pre- 
sent! Democritus and Heraclitus, would have ages of indul- 
gence in laughing and crying. How we should be all con- 
founded. Yet the time will come, when this will all happen. 
‘When the veil will be taken from each man’s heart, and from 
each man’s eye.’ Now, each thinks himself sound and free, 
and can make merry with the obliquities of others, when he 
might ‘take himself by the nose for the fool.’ 

In former times, the world acknowledged but seven wise 
men, Thales, Bias, Solon, &c. How is it now? You could 
not obtain the acknowledgment of so many fools. If, as 
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Plutarch relates, another golden tr tpod should be found, and 
there were any oracle commanding us implicit obedience to 
its ambiguous. sayings, as that at Delphi, which directed, 
that which in the time of Thales was found by a fisherman, to 
‘be given to the wisest.’ what a scramble we should have! 
We are allso wise. But still we are miserable, discontented, 
heaping animé ils. 

It we will examine the causes of our miseries, we shall 
find them in the indulgence of some passion or immoderate 
affection. And, that man is, or may be relatively happy or 
miserable, prec isely in proportion to his obedience to the 
physical, organic, or moral laws of Nature, which operate 
indepe ndently of each other, and reward obedience, or punish 
disobedience in their own specific way. For example, an 
individual who neglects a corresponding physical law of 
nature, will be drowned or burnt, however he may obey the 
moral law. And so if he obey the organic law, he will have 
health, nor will any mor al turpitude—that does not involve a 
breach of the moral law, as sensual excess—diminish his 
bodily health. So he that regulates his conduct by the moral 
law, his body by the organic law, and guards against breaches of 
the physical law, will enjoy the most health of body and com- 
tort of mind here, and will have a surer passport for happiness 
complete hereafter. ‘This is a key to much that appears 
strange and inscrutable in the moral government of this 
world; and the name of George Combe, should be transmitted 
with that of Newton, for having by his principia, thrown such 
light on the elements of the human constitution, and demon- 
strated * that the world is actually arranged on the principle of 
favoring virtue, and punishing vice, and that it is throughout its 
constitution, framed i in admirable adaptation to the faculties of 
man, as a moral, intelligent, and religious being.” But to 
return to our fault-finding. St. James asks whence are wars 
and contentions among ‘you? The answer of humanity is, 
trom the fountain of ~coyetousness; creediness in setting, 
sordidness in spending. ‘The desire of money is the root of 
al evil, and they that lust after it, pierce themselves through 
with many sorrows.’ I said before, that nothing could be 
done, either in scienc e, morals, religion, or its propagation but 
by money. Lam told, that in this caravansary of all nations, 
the pwus fair, of all the castes of religion, hold fairs for the 
sale of knickknacks, eatables, drinkables, flowers, dolls, 
ribbons, and all other varieties of vanities—to suppress which 
true religion is directed—and this is all done, under the thin 
spec lous veil, of obtaming a charity for a church, or a minis- 
ler’s wife, or an organ, or a bronze pulpit. Bah! It is anage 
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of metal! But somebody asks, ‘who am I?’ that so boldly 
censures others? Have I no faults? Yes, inquirer, more than 
thou hast, whatsoever thou hast; and evening and morning do 
| confess them, with a lowly heart. If in seeking to reform 
what is amiss, and pointing out, what I call the crying sin of 
the day, | probe wounds, and pour a little vinegar into those 
that are old, it will be in accordance with puritanical pharma- 
ey, and cannot be objected against by their descendants. Bu: 
| have a more serious intent at this time, if I should live to 
complete it; it is to follow up the plan of Combe—prevent 
the increase of the general disorder by education, and if the 
remedy will not reach the adult, it may the adolescent race. 
After this explanation, if any man takes offence, ‘let him 
turn the buckle of his girdle.” I care not—lI owe thee no- 
thing, reader. 
. ‘ Let the stricken deer go weep, 

The ungalled hart may play, 

For some must laugh, while some must sleep, 

Thus runs the world away.’ 

lf any man be displeased with what I have said, ‘let him 
be angry with himself, that so openeth his faults in applying 
it to himself.” As Pheaedrus has it, ‘if he be guilty and de- 
serve it, let him amend, whosoever he is, and be not angry. 
If he be not guilty, it concerns him not.’ 
‘“‘ Sharp sauces increase appetite.” 


But I presume of thy good favor and gracious acceptance, 
gentle reader. Vale! DEMOCRITUS. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Imuay’s Kentucky, a Topographical description of the Western Territory of 
North America; containing a succinct account of its Climate, Natural His- 
tory, Population, Agriculture, Manners and Customs; with an ample des- 
cription of the several divisions into which that country is divided. Anc¢ 
an accurate statement of the various tribes of Indians that inhabit th 
frontier country. ‘To which is annexed a delineation of the laws and gov- 
ernment of the State of Kentucky. ‘Tending to shew the rise and grandeur 
of the American Empire. Ina series of letters toa friend in England. 8s 
G. Imlay, a Captain in the American Army during the late war, and a Com- 
missioner for laying out land in the back settlements. New York. Sat 
uel Campbell. 1793. 


In the vast influx of current literature, which inundates out 
bookstores, and surfeits the appetite of the most rapacious 
reader, there is much danger that many choice volumes of an 
earlier date,may become entirely obsolete—not from,any want 
of absolute merit, but in consequence of the incumbent mass ol 
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lighter matter Ww hich conceals them from observation. We 
have determined, therefore, that we will occasionally take a 
retrospective glance at the years that have gone by, and when 
we chance to discover a choice old book, dusty , Worm-eaten, 
and forgotten by the giddy, novelty-seeking world, draw it up 
from the dark aby ss of oblivion, and expose its contents to 
the notice of the sensible readers of the Western Monthly. 

This office is the more necessary, as the want of public 
libraries in our Western world, renders such books difficult of 
access, and keeps many inquirmg minds in ignorance of the 
contents of cia of genuine value, which are no longer in 
the market, and are to be found only in the hands of the few 
individuals who have been careful enough to preserve these 
choice relics of the past. 

There have been more books written in, and about, the 
western country, than most persons are aware of, and should 
we do no more than record the titles of some of those that 
are least known, we shall at least discharge a duty that will 
be acceptable to such as are curious with regard to the histo- 
ry and literature of this interesting region. With the assist- 
ance of a few gentlemen who have employed themselves in 
making researches into the past,and whom we take this mode 
of inviting to contribute their aid to this design, an exposition 
might be given of our early literature, and of the best sources 
of historical narrative, which would be useful to the scholar, 
and creditable to the country. 

The Western States are growing with such astonishing 
rapidity, that we are daily reminded of the importance of pre- 
serving the few records which remain of the early history of 
this region. ‘The pioneers were not persons of lite rary hab- 
its.nor did the country, until lately, afford those facilities ‘which 
are requisite to produc e and nourish a native literature. But 
lew of those who visited the western frontier, at an early pe- 
riod, have described it as it then existed; and although some 
ot the first settlers, who saw the beautiful shores of the Ohio 
arrayed in their native magnificence, are still in existence, 
they must soon pass away, and ec arry with them the traditions 
which supply the place of history, in reference to that inter- 
esting period. Y Re there were some writers, even then, whose 
works are now for the most part out of print, and only to be 
found in the cabinets of the very few gentlemen who ti ake the 
pains to preserve those interesting relics of a past age. One 
of the best of these was Captain Imi: iy, a gentleman of res- 
pectable talents, who from actual inspection, was enabled to 
lurnish a variety of interesting details, respec ting the country, 
as it appeared when visited by him previous to the year 1793. 
36* 
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This old book contains one of the earliest published ac. 
counts of the district of country which it professes to describe, 
and we were surprised to find with how much accuracy jt 
depicts all the strong features of a region which was then but 
little known. ‘The writer seems to have been intimately ac. 
quainted with Kentucky from personal observation, and to 
have written chiefly trom the stores of his own experience, 
Like all others who visited the western forests, while yet ip 
their pristine luxuriance, while the native vegetation stil! 
flourished in wild and vigorous beauty, and the eye feasted on 
a profusion of luxuriant verdure, he was delighted with these 
refreshing scenes, which he sometimes describes with all the 
animation of genuine feeling. ‘The following passage shows 
the effect produced by this scenery, on the mind of a sensible 
man—for Capt. Imlay was certainly a sensible and very hon- 
est writer—and testifies that our own generation is not sin- 
cular in its admiration of the splendors of the great west: 

‘The east side of the Ohio for about ten or twenty miles 
below Wheeling, which is about one hundred below Pittsburg, 
is generally well settled. ‘There are few settlements on the 
opposite shore until you come to the Muskingum, and the 
country now wears the tace of a wilderness on both sides of 
the river, there being no habitations worth notice, except at 
the mouth of the Great Kenhaway, until we arrive at Lime- 
stone. 

‘Iivery thing here assumes a dignity and splendor I have 
never seen in any other part of the world. You ascend i 
considerable distance from the shore of the Ohio, and when 
you would suppose you had arrived at the summit of a moun- 
tain, you find yourself upon an extensive level. Here an 
eternal verdure reigns, and the brilliant sun of lat. 39, pier- 
cmg through the azure heavens, produces, in this prolific soil. 
an early maturity, which is truly astonishing. Flowers, {ull 
and perfect as if they had been cultivated by the hand of « 
florist, with all their captivating odors, and with all the varie- 
gated charms which color and nature can produce, here, in 
the lap of elegance and beauty, decorate the smiling groves. 
Soft zephyrs gently breathe on sweets, and the inhaled a 
gives a voluptuous glow of health and vigor, that seems to 
ravish the intoxicated senses. The sweet songsters of the 
forest appear to feel the influence of this genial clime, and, 10 
more soft and modulated tones, warble their tender notes 
unison with love and nature. Every thing here gives delight: 
and, in that mild eftulgence which beams around us, we feel 2 
glow of gratitude for the elevation which our all bountitu 
Creator has bestowed upon us. Far from being disgusted wit! 
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man for his depravity, we feel that dignity which nature be- 
stowed on us at the creation: but which has been contaminated 
by the base alloy of meanness, the concomitant of European 
education. QC. 

‘From Limestone to Licking creek, the country is im- 
mensely rich, and covered with cane, rye grass, and the na- 
tive clover. ‘The cane is a reed which grows to a height 
frequently of fifteen or sixteen feet, but more generally about 
ten or twelve, and is in thickness trom the size of a goose quill, 
to that of two inches in diameter; sometimes, yet seldom, it 
is larger. When itis slender, it never grows higher than from 
four to seven feet; it shoots up in one summer, but produces 
no seeds until the following year. It is an evergreen, and is, 
perhaps, the most nourishing food for cattle upon earth. No 
other milk or butter has such flavor and richness as that which 
is produced from cows which feed upon cane. Horses which 
feed upon it, work nearly as well as if they were fed upon 
corn, provided care is taken to give them, once in three or 
tour days, a handful of salt, &c.’ 

It is exceedingly interesting to contrast the anticipations 
which were indulged torty years ago, in relation to the then 
approaching political character of this country, with the re- 
sults that have been produced within that period. After pre- 
dicting the formation of several new States south of hen- 
tucky, the author proceeds to speak of the probable divisions 
of the country northwest of the Ohio. He says: 

‘That ridge of hills which divides the waters of this river 
irom that of the lakes running southwestwardly, until they 
run northwestwardly and divide the sources of the Wabash 
and Illinois rivers from the southern branches of the lakes, 
will be most likely to mark the limits to the west of the up- 
per state upon the western side of the Ohio. ‘The ridge of 
hills which divides the waters of the Allegheny river from 
those of the Genasee, will bound it on the north; the Alleghe- 
ny river and the Ohio to the east, and the Muskingum to the 
south. ‘The next State, I should form between the Musking- 
un and Scioto, the Ohio and that ridge of hills between the 
sources of these rivers and those of lake Erie. The third, 
between the Scioto, the Great Miami, the Ohio, and the same 
ridge of hills. The country lying between the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Wabash, and the same hills, I would put into another 
state; and the country lying between the Wabash, Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi and Illinois rivers, | would establish into a fifth state.’ 

‘between the mouth of the Illinois river and the waters of 
lake Michigan, lies a district of country equally fertile with 
any part of the western country; but » the progression of 
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our settlements, it will be some years before any settlemen: 
can be formed there, except in the fork of the Mississippi end 
Illinois; which may be erected into a state, by running a line 
from St. Anthony’s falls, in such a direction as to strike the 
head branches of the Illinois.’ ; 

These paragraphs are entertaiming, as they show the no. 
tions of an intelligent man who wrote forty years ago, and 
who doubtless expresses the opinions of others, as well as his 
own. 

The writer’s remarks on the productions of the country are 
accurate, and would be nearly true even now. : 

Of the wild animals and game of the country he says: 

‘The butfaloe are mostly driven out of Kentucky. Some 
are still found on the head waters of Licking creek, Great 
Sandy, and the head waters of Green river. Deer abound in 
the extensive forests; but the elk confines itself mostly to 
the hilly and uninhabited places. ’ 

‘The rapidity of the settlement has driven the wild turke\ 
quite out of the middle counties; but they are found in large 
flocks in all our extensive woods. 

‘Amidst the mountains and broken country are great nun- 
bers of the grouse I have described; and since the settlement 
has been established, the quail, following the trail of the grain 
which is necessarily scattered through the wilderness, has 
migrated from the old settlements on the other side of the 
mountain, and has become a constant resident withus. This 
bird was unknown here on the first peopling of the country.’ 

The tollowing passage is quite curious. ‘lhe author having 
described the boats then in use, and suggested some improve- 
ments, adds, *these boats must be worked up with steam, and 
sails.’ Ele then proceeds: 

-The invention of carrying a boat against the stream by 
the influence of steam, is a late improvement in philosophy, 
by a Mr. Rumsey, of Virginia, whose ingenuity has been re- 
warded by that state with the exclusive privilege of navige- 
ting those boats in her rivers for ten years; and as this grant 
was given previous to the independence of Kentucky, the act 
of separation guaranties his right. Some circumstance 0! 
other has prevented his bringing them into use. However, 
there can be no doubt of the success of his scheme, for the 
assembly of Virginia had the most unequivocal assurances 
before they gave the privilege, in a certificate signed by Gen. 
Washington and Mann Page, Esq.; setting forth that they 
had seen a boat, which they believed to be constructed b) 
Mr. Rumsey, ascend a stream without the aid of manual labor, 
but without mentioning the operating cause, which has since 
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appeared to be steam. If this principle should fail, (and from 
such authority I do not see how it is to be presumed.) I flatter 
myself that philosophy is capable of et the place in 
the appropriation of some one-of the secrets with which me- 
chanics abound.’ 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to notice the 
anticipations which were current forty years ago in reference 
to the production of some of the necessaries of life. as for 
instance, the article of sugar. The writer remarks: 

-The extensive climate of this country | believe is no 
where warm enough for the cultivation of the sugar cane with 
success; and to import it would be too expensive by reason 
of its great weight; but nature has superseded that necessity 
in the supply of the sugar maple tree. It has long been known 
that sugar could be made from the juice of this tree; but from 
the imperfect knowledge of the business of sugar making, the 
samples from this liquid were such as promised no great ex- 
pectations in future experiments: however, the necessity the 
people were under of making them, or doing without sugar, 
proved that with care and proper management it could be 
made, equal to the finest sugars of the West Indies or Brazil. 
Some samples shewn to a sugar refiner in Philadelphia (which 
astonished him) produced several instructions in the art, which 
occasioned immediate success. 

‘The people began to treat sugar trees more tenderly; and 
instead of choppimg a large gap in their trunk, which had al- 
ways been the practice, and which was sufficient to destroy a 
less tender tree, the juice was found to ooze as eflectually 
trom an incision made with a screw auger of } of an inch nm 
diameter. But this was the smallest of the improvement. 
All the means made use of in the West Indies for the perfec- 
tion of the art were soon ascertained and practised: so that 
the country is not only equal to supply itself with sugar; but 
bught with increase of hands supply the inhabitants of the 
clobe. 

‘The sugar maple tree not only grows in the greatest 
abundance throughout this country, within limits | have men- 
tioned, but it is known to be the hardiest, and the most diffi- 
cult to destroy, of all the trees in our forests, (the beech not 
excepted,) by the planters, who have a method of chopping 
or girdling the trunks of trees about one foot and a half above 
the ground, in order to kill them, &c. 

‘It is known that old trees produce the most and the richest 


juice; and it is also known that trees which have been used 


lor years are better than fresh trees. It is a common remark 
that whenever you see a black tree of this sort, it is a sure 
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sign it isa rich one. The blackness proceeds from incisions 
made in the bark by the pecking of the parroquet, and othe; 
birds, in the season of the juice rising, which oozing out, 
dribbles down its sides and stains the bark, which in the pro- 
gression of time becomes black. 

‘| have mentioned these particulars with a view to prevent 
your falling into the general error, that the resource of making 
sugar from the maple will soon be destroyed from the very 
nature of producing it; believing, as many do, that it is im- 
possible for the tree to be able to bear the annual wounds 
which are necessary to be made in its trunk in order to draw 
off the juice; and that a few years must necessarily extirpate 
them. Now, so far from their being any danger of that, ex- 
perience has shewn that the longer they are used in a proper 
manner, the more plentiful and rich will be their juice, to a 
certain age, which will be in proportion to the lite of those 
trees. No exact estimate can be made of that; but I con- 
clude their decay is not earlier than that of other trees.’ 

The author proceeds to speak of the salt springs, beds of 
coal, limestone, clay for making brick, &c., in relation to all 
which essential articles, his account has been more than re- 
alized by subsequent experience. Few countries can boast 
such a remarkable variety and abundance of natural resources 
as this. 

The following observation is amusing enough: 

“When you arrive in Kentucky you experience a milder 
temperature of air than in any country I have ever traveled 
in, Farenheit’s thermometer seldom falling below 35 deg. in 
winter, nor rising above 80 in summer.’ 

Had the captain’s lot been cast among us during the last 
summer, he would have found the temperature rather above 
80 degrees, and some of recent winters would have taught 
him that the thermometer can sometimes fall below 35. Can 
it be, that our seasons have changed so much, or has Imlay, 
with all his candor and accuracy, made so wide a mistake! 
According to him, the thermometer only ranges about 45 de- 
grees, in this country, in the whole year; when in fact in the 
single month of August last, the maximum heat was 99, and 
the minimum 51, showing a range of 48 degrees. 

There is no subject whatever, in relation to a new country. 
about which such gross mistakes, and wild guesses, are made. 
as that of climate. It is a matter upon which every one forms 
an opinion, and in reference to which opinions are as numer: 
ous as the nature of the subject will admit. The reason 's 
that people judge of the weather from their own feelings, and 
decide not by the variations of the thermometer, but by the 
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rise and fall of their own spirits, or the sufferings of their 
bodies from incidental exposure. In older countries there are 
established facts which serve as standards for popular com- 
parison ; tradition has handed down a series of circumstances 
which enable the most ignorant to compare one season with 
another, and which serve to correct the hasty judgment of 
the traveler, or the diseased imagination of the valitudinarian. 
There are actual experiments also, and scientific observations, 
founded on principles which cannot deceive, and corrected 
irom year to year. In a new country, also, people are more 
exposed to the changes and inclemencies of weather, than 
persons who are surrounded by the comforts of life. A large 
portion are travelers or emigrants, or persons recently set- 
tled in frail habitations, which do not afford complete protec- 
tion from the extremes of heat or cold—and all these being 
interested in every change of the atmosphere, feel and notice 
such vicissitudes. ‘This is the true cause of the idle remarks 
which we so often hear about of western climate. Every 
traveler and emigrant has a theory of his own. It is a com- 
mon remark that the changes of atmosphere are greater and 
more sudden here than at the east. The truth is that persons 
residing in cities and well built towns, pay little attention to 
ihe weather, because it interferes comparatively but little with 
their comfort, and not at all with their business. If it rains, 
the citizen unfurls his umbrella, and walks on a good pave- 
ment; if the sun shines intensely hot, he takes the shady side 
of the street; if it freezes, he closes his door, and increases 
his fire. ‘The traveler feels the inconvenience of all these 
changes, and becomes a sensitive observer, and often an ill- 
natured critic in matters about which he had before scarcely 
ever thought; and the new settler, subjected to more exposure 
ihan he has ever been accustomed to, finds out capricious va- 
neties and evil qualities in the climate, which exist only in 
ils Own diseased imagination. 


a = 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Tuis question has become so important in the United States, 
that it is time to begin to inquire into its bearings, and to 
xnow whether the public are really interested in the excite- 
ment which has been gotten up with unusual industry, and has 
been kept alive with a pertinacity that has seldom been equal- 
led. For several years past the religious protestant papers of 
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our country, with but few exceptions, have teemed With 
virulent attacks against the catholics, and especially with 
paragraphs charging them substantially with designs hostile 
to our free institutions, and with a systematic opposition to 
the spread of all free inquiry and liberal knowledge. These 
are grave charges, involving consequences of serious import, 
and such as should not be believed or disbelieved upon mere 
rumor, or permitted to rest upon any vague hypothesis; be. 
cause they are of a nature which renders them susceptible of 
proof. The spirit of our institutions requires that these ques. 
tions should be thus examined. We profess to guaranty to 
every inhabitant of our country, certain rights, in the enjoy. 
ment of which he shall not be molested, except through the 
instrumentality of a process of law which is clearly indicated, 
Life, liberty, property, reputation, are thus guarded—and 
equally sacred is the right secured to every man, to ‘worship 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience.’ 

But it is idle to talk of these inestimable rights, as having 
any efficacious existence, if the various checks and sanctions. 
thrown around them by our constitution and laws, may be 
evaded, and a lawless majority, with a high hand, ravish them 
by force from a few individuals who may be effectually out- 
lawed by a perverted public opimion, produced by calumny 
and clamor. It is worse than idle, it is wicked, to talk of 
liberty, while a majority, having no other right than that of 
the strongest, persist in blasting the character of unoflending 
individuals by calumny, and in oppressing them by direct vio- 
lence upon their persons and property—not only without 
evidence of their delinquency, but against evidence—not only 
without law, but in violation of law—and merely because they 
belong to an unpopular denomination. 

The very fact that the Roman Catholics are, and can be 
with impunity, thus trampled upon, in a country like ours, af- 
fords in itself the most conclusive evidence of the groundless 
ness of the fears, which are entertained by some respecting 
them. Without the power to protect themselves in the en- 
joyment of the ordinary rights of citizenship, and with 2 
current of prejudice setting so strongly against them, that 
they find safety only in bending meekly to the storm, how 
idle, how puerile, how disingenuous is it, to rave as some have 
done, of the danger of catholic influence! 

We repeat that this is a question which must rest upon 
testimony. The American people are too intelligent, to 
just, too magnanimous, to suffer the temporary delusion by 
which so many have been blinded, to settle down into a per 
manent national prejudice, and to oppress one cbristia 
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denomination at the bidding of others, without some proot, or 
some reasonable argument. 

We have not yet seen any evidence in the various publica- 
tions that have reached us, of any unfairness on the part of 
the catholics, in the propagation of their religious doctrines. 
If they are active, persevering, and ingenious, in their at- 
tempts to gain converts, and if they are successful in securing 
the countenance and support of those who maintain the same 
form of beliet in other countries, these, we imagine, are the 
legitimate proots of christian zeal and sincerity. In relation 
to protestant sects, they are certainly so estimated; and we 
are vet to learn, why the ordinary laws of evidence are to be 
set aside in reference to this denomination, and why the mis- 
sionary spirit which is so praiseworthy in others, should be 
thought so wicked, and so dangerous, in them, 

Let us inquire into this matter calmly. Why is it that the 
catholics are pursued with such pertinacity, with such vindic- 
tiveness, with such ruthless malevolence?) Why cannot their 
peculiar opinions be opposed by argument, by persuasion, by 
remonstrance, as one christian sect should oppose each other? 
We speak kindly of the Jew, and even of the heathen; there 
are those that love a negro or a Cherokee even better than 
their own flesh and blood; but a catholic is an abomination, 
tor whom there is no law, no charity, no bond of christian 
fraternity. 

These reflections arise naturally out of the recent proceed- 
ings in relation to the Roman catholics. A nunnery has been 
demolished by an infuriated mob—a small community of re- 
fined and unprotected females, lawfully and usefully engaged 
in the tuition of children, whose parents have voluntarily comn- 
mitted them to their care, have been driven from their home— 
yet the perpetrators have escaped punishment, and the act. it 
not openly excused, is winked at, by protestant christians. 
The outrage was public, extensive, and undeniable; and a 
ost respectable committee, who investigated all the facts, 
have shown that it was unprovoked—a mere wanton ebullition 
of savage malignity. Yet the sympathies of a large portion 
ot the protestant community are untouched. On the other 
uand, When an individual stated in one of our papers, that he 
had been forced at a catholic meeting to take off his hat—a 
circumstance unsupported by any proof, and if proved, per- 
lectly immaterial—the religious papers took up the matter in 
high dudgeon, the affair was magnified into a catholic mob, 
and the most severe animadversions were made upon this 
‘Supposed instance of catholic domination. There was a per- 
‘ect storm in a teakettle over Mr. Alexander Duncan’s hat. 
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and Cincinnati was supposed, by persons at a distance, to be 
in a state of civil commotion, when im fact the legend of the 
hat had not been heard of by a majority of its citizens, and to 
this day there are thousands who doubt the story. Now let 
the dispassionate reader mark the difference. In the one case, 
admitting the printed statement to be true, a piece of rude- 
ness is practised by uncourteously taking a hat from the head 
of an illmannered person, who chose to wear it irreverently 
in the presence of a religious assembly—in the other, there is 
actual crime—riot, robbery,andarson. Yet there are editors 
whose judgments are so completely warped on this subject, 
that the outrage upon the Ursulines, which should cause the 
spirit of every American freeman to kindle into indignation, 
is coldly stated by them as an item of news, while the rape 
of the hat is a tremendous affair, which is thought fit to be 
noised forth in the shrillest notes of the trumpet of party 
discord. 

Is another instance required, of the pervading character of 
this prejudice? How conimon has been the expedient, em- 
ployed by missionaries from the west, in the eastern states, of 
raising money for education or for religion, upon the allega- 
tion that it was necessary to prevent the ascendancy of the 
catholics. How often has it been‘asserted, throughout the 
last ten years, that this was the chosen field on which the 
papists had erected their standard, and where the battle must 
be fought for civil and religious liberty. What tales of horror 
have been poured into the ears of the confiding children oi 
the pilgrims—of young men emigrating to the west, marrying 
catholic ladies, and collapsing without a struggle into the arms 
of Romanism—of splendid edifices undermined by profound 
dungeons, prepared for the reception of heretic republicans— 
of boxes of firearms secretly transported into hidden recep- 
tacles, in the very bosom of our flourishing cities—of vast 
and widely ramified European conspiracies by which Irish 
catholics are suddenly converted into lovers of monarchy, 
and obedient instruments of kings! 

If further evidence of the extent of this infatuation was 
required, it might be found in the astonishing circulation of 
the absurd and mischievous book of Miss Reed, and the unap- 
imity with which it is attempted to be sustained by a certain 
class of editors. That volume bore upon its face interna) 
evidence of its utter worthlessness. No discriminating pel 
son could read it without arriving at the conclusion, that its 
author was weak, prejudiced, ignorant, and devoid of rect 
tude. If ever there was an apt illustration of that remarkable 
solecism in language, ‘uneducated mind is educated vice, !t 
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seems to be found in the production of this noted person, 
whose uneducated mind has exhibited a fecundity in the con- 
ception of ¢ unning stratagems, to deceive her patronesses, and 
to gull the public, for which a parallel can scarcely be found 
in the annals of deception. If the book was true, there is 
little in it, except the singular display of credulity and deceit 
on the part of the author; if false, which it is now proved to 
be by irrefragable testimony, it is a wicked affair: yet thou- 
sands of copies have been sold, and scores of gentlemen, who 
would not themselves be guilty of perpetrating a falsehood, 
and whose personal integrity is above re proach, continue to 
laud the book and to sust: un its author. 

A prejudice so indomitable and so blind, could not fail, in an 
ingenious and enterprising land like ours, to be made the sub- 
ject of pecuniary speculation; accordingly we find sach w orks 
as the * Master Key to Popery,’ ‘Secret ts of Female Convents, 
and ‘Six Months in a Convent,’ manufactured with a distinct 
view to making a profit out of this diseased state of the pub- 
lic mind. ‘The abuse of the catholics therefore is not merely 
matter of party rancor, but is a regular trade, and the com- 
pilation of anti-catholic books of the character alluded to, has 
become a part of the regular industry of the country, as much 
as the making of nutmegs, or the construction of clocks. 

The elements of this prejudice may therefore be readily 
traced. Much of it is inherited, is interwoven with our na- 
ture, has been ingrained by education, and has grown with 
our growth. ‘The consequences of the Reformation were 
momentous, and w idely spread, and we look back to that 
period as the dawn of many of the principles of liberty which 
we cherish dearly, and of privileges which we now hold to be 
us mviolate as they are valuable. Of course we involuntarily 
regard the catholics as the adversaries with whom we have 
combatted, and from whom have been wrested, both power 
and the acknowledgment of principles. ‘The history of that 
contest is rendered familiar by our early studies, and i impres- 
sed upon the mind throughout the whole course of education; 
the books that we read as children, and those which employ 
the more mature reflection of manhood, teem alike with the 


details of this controversy. But unfortunately the studies of 


the man receive a tinge from the prejudices of the child, and 
certain propositions are assumed gratuitously by each party 
against the other, not because they are true, but because we 
have been accustomed to believe them. We read of the 
corruptions of the catholic church previous to the Reforma- 
tion, and we assume that they still exist, as a characteristic 
and component part of the Romish system. We discove: 
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arrogance, intolerance, rapacity, cruelty, and laxity of morals, 
pers ading the action of a church, which was the only church, 
during an era of violence and moral darkness; and we do not 
inquire Whether any other church similarly situated would no; 
have become equally depraved—whether the same causes 
would not have produced the same eflects, upon any other 
equal number of individuals who should have been placed in 
like circumstances. Philosophy sanctions the belief, that 
power held by any set of men without restraint or competi- 
tion, is liable to abuse; and history teaches the humiliating 
tact that power thus held has always been abused. ‘To inquire 
who has been the greatest aggressor against the rights of 
human nature, when all who have been tempted have evinced 
4 common propensity to trample upon the laws of justice 
and benevolence, would be an unprofitable procedure. The 
reformers punished heresy by death as well as the catholics; 
iud the murders perpetrated by intolerance, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, were not less atrocious than those which occurred 
under ‘the bloody Mary.’ We might even come nearer home, 
and point to colonies on our own continent, planted by men 
professing to have fled from religious persecution, who not 
only excluded from all civil and political rights those who 
were separated from them by only slight shades of religious 
beliet, but persecuted many even to death, for heresy and 
witchcraft. Yet these things are not taken into the calcula- 
tion, and the catholics are assumed, without examination, to 
be exclusively and especially prone to the sins of oppression 
andcruelty. Theremarkably tasteful engraving in the primmer, 
which represents the Rey. John Rodgers, and the afflicted Mrs. 
John Rodgers, surrounded by their interesting little family of 
ten small children including one at the breast, with the accom- 
panying horrors of the stake, and the myrmidons of power 
armed with battle axes, has settled the belief of many a child 
in regard to the horrors of popery, and closed every avenue 
ot his mind against the ingress of light and knowledge. Sec- 
tarians have taken advantage of this perversion of feeling— 
not because their own form of belief really required such 
adventitious support, but because some men choose to accom- 
plish their ends by indirect methods; some require excitement 
and can only operate efficiently on others by playing on the 
passions, while a large number have identified the devil and 
the pope, and made up of the two a personification of sin, 
against which they feel conscientiously bound to do battle 
even unto death. “Thus men, who in their hearts despise the 
littleness of these proceedings, give into them from consid- 
erations of expediency—the end sanctifying the means. 
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Experience has proved that men are most prodigal of their 
money When in a state of excitement, and that they will give 
more treely to gratify passion, than in the practice of abstract 
henevolenc a. therefore, money ts needed to build a college, 
the approved plan of asking it, is not, * we need such an insti- 
tution to educate our youth, but, *the catholics are erecting 
olleges—if we do not educate our youth, they will do it for 
us'-—if a church is to be erected, the phrase i is not, ‘aid us with 
your substance to build a house for the worship of God, but 
‘help us to fight the catholics.” Thus the vulgar prejudice 
against this sect of christians is pe rpetuated, by holding them 
uy as the enemies of religion and education; and there are 
individuals who devote themselv es to the office of deepening 
the impressions of dislike against them which were engraved 
on our hearts in childhood, with a zeul less amiable, but quite 
s zealous, and almost as respectable, as that of the Scottish 
enthusiast. who devoted his whole life to the task of retouch- 
ig the mscriptions on the tombstones of the Cameroneans. 
There are unhappily persons enough in this world, who have 
aiflicieat wisdom—speaking after the manner of men—to 
iow that wherever there is delusion, there 1s money to be 
wali and there is no hallucination which has furnished a 
richer harvest than the onenow under discussion. ‘The printer, 
the engraver, the book peddlar, have thriven upon it. Evers 
corner of the union has been visited by the itinerant vender 
of books—a person of grave deportment, professing himseli 
the disinterested messenger of benevolence, entering the 
dwellin vy of the farmer with demure aspect, and bre: king to 
hin im scarcely audible whispers, the intelligence, that he 
vriags to him an invaluable volume, which discloses all the 
ark and dreadtul secrets of the inquisition—illustrated with 
gant engravings, price one dellar—on/y. ‘The farmer hates 

the catholics, suspects the book peddlar, and dislikes to part 
company with the dollar; but the curiosity of the wife, or 
eradventure his own, prevails, and as the volume usu: uly 
iurns out to be a che: it, he takes out the worth of his money 
it heartily hating both priest and peddlar, during the rem: Lin- 
der of his natural life. Not so his children. To them the 
booxs thus actively disseminated throug th the land by a legion 
of unprincipled mercenaries, are rank poison. They agonize 
over the sufferings of the martyrs, and stand agh: ist as they 
ontemplate the engines of torture, —the thumb screws, the 
gridirons, the pine ers, and the red hot pokers, which decorate 
these delectable volumes; and they grow up with inveterate 
rejudices, unjust to others and injurious to themselves. 
‘ven the alair to which we have alluded, as having been 
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supposed to have taken place in Cincinnati, has been the 
means of turning an honest penny for an ingenious artist jy, 
New York, who has executed an engraving representing that 
persecuted young gentleman, Alexander Duncan, in the hands 
of acatholic mob. In the foreground stands the sutfering mar. 
tyr, clinging, for conscience sake, close to his hat, which a furi- 
ous, two-fisted Irish catholic, is endeavoring to force from his 
head—a priest holds up the CIOSS, and an armed mob are rusb- 
ing upon the devoted heretic—while a gallows in the back 
sround shows the fate that awaited the unfortunate Alexander 
(uncan, had he not been rescued by the civil authority from 
the hands of the infuriated papists! 

There is another description of opposition against the catho- 
. which is laudable, and which we should be the last, either 
to condemn or to treat with levity—the lawful war of prin- 
ciple, waged against their tenets, or their practice, and con- 
ducted according to the established usages of courtesy, and 

ristian forbearance. ‘Those who believe this form of belie! 
io be unscriptural, to be pernicious in its tendencies, to be 
inetlicient in its code of morality, or to be unsafe as a guide 
‘o salvation, have an undoubted right to erect a barrier of 
inoral antagonism against it, and to oppose it with all the 
weapons which may be used consistently with truth and fair- 
ness. ‘lo combat error is a duty mcumbent on every man 
whose sphere of action is such as to give him sway over the 
minds of others; but it is not allowable to oppose even error. 
by artifice or injustice, by violating private right, or disturb- 
ing the public peace. 

it will be perceived that in all we have said, we have not 
touched the question, whether the catholics are, in fact, theo- 
logically, or politically, in error. We have not the slightest 
partiality for their form of belief, their mode of worship, or 
the practical operation of their system. We like our own 
faith and practice better. But these questions are not mate- 
rial to the issue now under discussion. However wrong they 
may be, they have a right to be considered as being conscien- 
tiously wrong, and to be treated with kindness. 

We come then to the point, and inquire, is there any par! 
of the present or past conduct of the catholics, which would 
authorize us to thrust them out of the pale of christian charity. 
and carry on a controversy with them on principles diferent 
trom those which regulate the intercourse of other christiat 
sects. We have shown that much of the prejudice agams! 
them had its origin in historical reminiscences, partially and 
injudiciously preseryed—much of it is mere fanaticism— 
great deal is sheer pretence got up on speculation—and 
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, respectable portion is founded on honest difference of 
pinion. 

In examining into the character of the catholics as a body. 
it is absurd to appeal to those atrocities which throw a gloom 
over the history of past centuries. The catholics of the 
present day are no more responsible for those acts, than we 
are for the execution of Servetus, or for the de capitation ot 
Chi urles 1; and an inference to their prejudice, drawn from the 
acts of the church in the dark ages, would be just as unfair 
as to charge any part of the American people of the present 
day with the tolerance and superstition of the puritans. In 
both cases, the errors were those which were peculiar to the 
times. rather than to a class of actors. The misdeeds of the 
catholic church in the days when it was both corrupt and 
intolerant, should be viewed now only as abstractions, with 
which living individuals cannot be properly connected, and 
which can only be referred to as points of history, atlording 
evidence of the depravity of the human mind, humiliating to 
all alike, who are liberal enough to look at such matters in a 
calm spirit of philosophy. 

lt is with the catholics of our own times and country that 
we have to do, and especially in reference to the liberality of 
their civil, politicaland religious opinions. Ata period nearly 
contemporaneous with the settlement of the British colonies in 
America, the French began to settle Canada and Louisiana: 
andit we compare the early colonists, we find decidedly more 
ioleration and benevolence on the part ot the French catho- 
ics than on that of the English puritans. In the treatment 
of the Indian tribes, the French were, with a tew exceptions 
in lower Louisiana, just, kind, and considerate, while the 
Roglish colonists,all but the followers of Penn, were decidedly 
reckless, cruel, and unjust. We are not aware that catholie- 
ism produced, in this instance, any diflerence; the disparity 
between the policy of the two nations arose out of the native 
amiability of the one, and the natural ruggedness of the other 
but it is worth while to show that papacy, if not more iia: 
cious than other forms of faith, was not less so, in the forming 
stage of our society, so far as either influenced the politica! 
relations of the colonists. 

The French catholics, at a very early period, commenced a 
system of missions for the conversion of the Indians, and 
Were remarkably successful in gaining converts, and concilta- 
ting the confidence and affections of “the tribes. While the 
Pequods and other northern tribes were becoming extermina- 
ted, or sold into slavery, the more fortunate sav age of the Mis- 
sISSIPpi_ was listening to the pious counsels of the catholic 
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missionary. ‘This is another fact, which deserves to be remem- 
bered, and which should be weighed in the examination of the 
testimony. It shows that the catholic appetite for cruelty js 
not quite so keen as is usually imagined, and that they exer. 
cised, of choice, an expansive benevolence, at a period when 
protestants, similarly situated, were bloodthirsty and rapa- 


cious. 

Advancing alittle further in point of time, we find a number 
of colonies advancing rapidly towards prosperity, on our 
Atlantic sea board. In point of civil government they were 
somewhat detached, each making its own municipal laws, and 
there being in each a predominance of the influence of one 
religious denomination. We might therefore expect to see 
the political bias of each sect carried out into practice, and it 
is curious to examine how far such was the fact. It is the more 
curious, because the writers and orators of one branch of this 
family of republics, are in the habit of attributing to their 
own fathers, the principles of religious and political toleration, 
which became established throughout the whole, and are now 
the boast and pride of our nation. The impartial record of 
history affords on this subject a proof alike honorable to all, 
but which rebukes alike the sectional or sectarian vanity ot 
each. New England was settled by English puritans, New 
York by Dutch protestants, Pennsylvania by quakers, Mary- 
land by catholics, Virginia by the episcopalian ‘adherents otf 
the Stuarts, and South Carolina by a mingled population of 
roundheads and cavaliers from England, and of French hu- 
cuenots—yet the same broad foundations of civil and political 
liberty were laid simultaneously in them all, and the same spirit 
of resistance animated each community, when the oppressions 
of the mother country became intolerable. Religious intoler- 
ance prevailed in early times only in the eastern colonies, but 
the witchcraft superstition, though most strongly developed 
there, pervaded some other portions of the new settlements. 
We shall not amplify our remarks on this topic; it 1s enough 
to say, that if the love of monarchy was a component prin- 
ciple of the catholic faith, it was not developed in our coun- 
try when a fair opportunity was offered for its exercise; and 
that in the glorious struggle for liberty—for civil and religious 
emancipation—when our fathers arrayed themselves in detence 
of the sacred principles involving the whole broad ground 0! 
contest between liberty and despotism, the catholic and the 
protestant stood side by side on the battle field, and in the 
council, and pledged to their common country, with equa: 
devotedness, their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that in a conflict thus peculiarly 
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marked, a catholic king was our ally, when the most power- 
ful of protestant governments was our enemy. 

The intelligent reader will draw his own inferences from 
these facts. ‘lo our mind they bear incontestible evidence, 
that whatever catholicism may once have been, and whatever 
it now is in countries where it is the established religion, and 
stands connected with despotic governments, the American 
catholics have become imbued with the spirit of the atmos- 
phere and the age in which they live, and being men of like 
passions With ourselves, are equally devoted to the land which 
-herishes and the laws which protect them. 

Nor do we believe that the American catholic church exerts 
any systematic influence, either to keep its people in ignorance, 
or toinstilinto them opinions hostile to freedom. We are satis- 
fied, as to the first branch of this proposition, by the zeal which 
they have shown in the establishment of seminaries of learning, 
upon the most sound and liberal foundation, for the education 
of their youth of both sexes, and by the high degree af refine- 
ment and erudition which prevail among the gentlemen of 
that denomination, both lay and clerical. And we state here, 
upon unquestionable authority, the corroborative fact, that 
the discussion between the Rev. Mr. Breckenridge and Mr. 
Hughes, relative to the fundamental tenets of the catholic 
creed, and which the former was acknowledged, even by his 
opponents, to have managed with great address and ability, 
was republished, ¢” extenso, in the catholic papers in the United 
States, and the forcible arguments of Mr. Breckenridge against 
their form of belief, placed in the hands of the whole catholic 
community. 

The other point is, we think, equally clear of dithiculty; 
catholic gentlemen have served our country im various civil 
and military stations, and have not proved less faithful than 
others—they are found among our writers, and are not less 
pure in the tone of their moral sentiment, nor less ortho- 
dox in the character of their political faith, than their contem- 
poraries. In the party contests which have involved dogmas 
more or less liberal, we have in no case seen the influence of 
thatabused church concentrated upon one or the other side: 
nor have we the slightest evidence of any concerted action on 
the part of the priests, to arrange an organization for political 
wtion, or to keep up the details of party discipline. And 
none who are familiar with the workings of the human mind, 
id are acquainted with the multitudinous and perplexing 
«itliculties which interfere with the regular action of a party— 
‘specially of a party thinly scattered over a country so wide 
's ours—can believe that a cunning priesthood would suffer 
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their people to become accustomed to a separate and inde. 
pendent action, and to habits of liberal thought, if they 
possessed the power, and had conceived the plan, of eventually 
arranging over them a regular scheme of party subordination, 
But aboveall, we can scarcely comprehend the amazing fatuity 
of that intellect, which can imagine that such a plan could be 
seriously attempted in the bosom of a country like ours, at 
the bidding of foreign potentates hostile to liberty; and that 
the indigent catholic foreigners, who have fled the lash oj 
oppression, and come among us breathing hot and bitter curses 
against the despots of the old world, are destined to become 
the willing instruments in establishing the same pollutions in 
the new! We can imagine no motive which could induce the 
pope to employ his clergy in so hopeless a task, unless it were 
that which constrained the wizzard Michael Scott, to engage 
one of his subordinate spirits in the endless and fruitless work 
of making ropes of sea sand—the want of other employment. 
But supposing the catholics to be anti-republican, anti-reli- 
gious, anti-social, as they are represented—is there any real 
danger to be apprehended from their influence? Gentlemen, 
who are excited by partizan feelings, may not believe our 
statements, in opposition to their own exaggerated estimate 
of the power of the catholics; but they will hardly deny the 
results drawn from authentic statistical tables. In the Ameri- 
can Almanac, a work published at Boston, under the direction 
of Dr. Worcester, a learned and excellent gentleman, who is 
neither a jesuit nor an emissary of Metternich,—in the volume 
for 1832, at page 168—is a table showing the comparative 
numerical strength of the religious denominations of the United 
States, in which sectarian influence is supposed to be divided 
as follows: 
Those who are attached directly or indirectly to the vanous 
protestant sects, compose an aggregate of - - - 11,646,455 
Those under catholic influence, - - - - - 500,000 
Jews and others not included above, - - - 50,000 


12,196,453 

The whole population in 1830 was - - - + 12,856,171 
The catholics then in 1832 formed a minority of less thi 
one twenty-fifth part of the population of the United States; 
and it is this little body, scattered over the whole territory 
the union, and existing nowhere in any concentrated bod; 
capable of a vigorous action, that is held up as so formidabl 
to the liberty of the nation! And this, too, while the grea 
elements of power, physical and moral, such as the wealth 
the literature, the education, the press, the government, of the 
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country, are almost exclusively in protestant hands. It is 
useless to accumulate arguments on such premises. 

But there is another question which must be disposed of. 
The editor of a religious paper in this city, for whose talents 
and piety we entertain a sincere respect, but who has in this 
matter permitted his zeal to outstrip his judgment, has lately 
used the following language: 

With due respect for literary and political editors, we would humbly 
inquire, whether it is their province to hold a operas over the religious 
press of the country. Some literary and some political editors, have deemed 
their duty to step into rebuke the acerbities of religious papers. Most 
unfortunately, for the effect of their reproofs, they have been uttered in a spirit 
of supercilious dictation and bitter rebuke, for which scarce a parallel can be 
found in any political or sap rey discussion. Uttered with a spirit of kind- 
ess, and with that modesty which becomes all men interfering with the appropri- 
ate business of others, these reproofs might avail much to soothe down the 
waves of religious controversy. But when these reproofs develop the very 
spirit rebuked, they will only excite a smile at the inconsistency of gentle- 
men, who while they write bitterly upon politics, are so furious for peace, in 
the religious world, that they give their admonitions to religious editors in the 
language of sweeping denunciation. 

Does this tend to promote peace? 

As every religious sect, in this country, is furnished with channels for com- 
aunicating with the public, and can rebuke wrongs when they exist, would it 
not best promote the peace of society, to leave religious matters to the keeping 
of professedly religious men, while politicians attend to their own appropriate and 
mportant duties? These duties they have studied practically. ‘They can per- 
torm them without outraging the religious sensibilities of any portion of their 
natrons, and without bringing any suspicion upon the integrity of their 
jotives. For us to attempt to correct every supposed evil in the political 
press, would savor of arrogance. And when we see a political editor rushing 
ato religious discussions, which must bring him into direct and hostile col- 
usion with his political friends, we think he has mistaken the proper sphere ot 
isduty. Are we wrong? 


From other paragraphs in the.same paper, as well as from 
ihe language quoted, we assume that we are included in the 
‘some literary’ editors, whose misdeeds have drawn forth this 
reproof, and that our chief offence consists in having reviewed 
in our last number, a geographical, statistical, political, anti- 
catholic sermon. Now let us argue this matter coolly. We 
have never urged as an objection against the learned divine 
who wrote that sermon, that he discussed topics not strictly 
theological; on the contrary, we should rejoice to see his 
vigor of intellect and great stores of attainment, poured out 
copiously, upon any useful train of thought in which he might 
choose to engage. But when he comes within our jurisdic- 
tion, shall he not be held responsible to the laws of criticism? 
When Metternich, and the catholics, senator Benton, and the 
‘Great West, are the subjects of discussion, and the main 
pomt of the whole argument is to prove a vast political con- 
Spiracy, shall the political heresy of the writer be cloaked 
under his theological garb, and the shield of his clerical char- 
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acter be interposed between himself and the critic? his 
sition is not tenable. 

Again: if the religious papers unite in a crusade against a 
sect of christians, directed not against their religious tenets, 
but their moral character, and their suppesed political bias, 
are the literary and political presses to be muzzled, and shall 
it not be lawful for us to say ‘we believe these men to be 
peaceable and patriotic citizens? Are not Theresa Reed, and 
the Cambridge mob, and the proprietor of the hat, fair sub. 
jects of criticism, or do their doings involve recondite ques- 
tions in theology, which cannot be understood by laymen? 

But we have rebuked ‘the acerbities of religious papers, 
Very well—if the editors of religious papers forget their 
sacred and peaceable vocation, and convert the sheets that 
should be messengers of good tidmgs, into vehicles of abuse 
and slander, shall they not be rebuked? We do not rebuke 
the editor of such a paper, when acting within his sphere; let 
him remain within the sacred precincts of his vocation, and 
he will not be molested—let him take sanctuary under the 
hallowed influence of the altar,and none will pursue him 
there. It is only when he steps out of his office, that we 
assail him. When he throws oft his black coat and flourishes 
a cudgel, we treat him as we would a friend that we find 
engaged in a brawl in the street—we make him put on his 
coat, and go home. 

But this has been done ‘in a spirit of supercilious dictation. 
for which scarce a parallel can be found in any political or 
religious discussion.’ ‘This we imagine is not meant for us— 
we are not aware of any distinct selfapplication; but if we 
are called upon to reply to it, we shall ask the favor of the 
editor to lend us a file of his back papers. 

As to all the rest of this paragraph, wherein literary and 
political editors are admonished not to interfere with the 
appropriate duties of others, lest the integrity of their motives 
should be suspected, &c. we advise the writer, when he 
returns from his present absence, ‘with a mind invigorated by 
rest, and enriched by observation,’ to take it under revision. 
The infallibility of the church is not a protestant doctrine; the 
popish hierarchy, in the plenitude of its power, never aspired 
at a higher exercise of authority, than that which torbade 
layman from meddling in the affairs of the church. Alas! for 
poor human nature! Little did Luther and Calvin, and other 
great lights of the Reformation imagine, that in the year 1839, 
a protestant minister would be standing up for the infallibility 
of the clergy,and rebuking laymen for looking too curiously 
into the affairs of the church! 
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But we are willing to do as our friend suggests, provided we 
be allowed to do it of our own free will; we will not be forced to 
turn volunteer in this matter. If we choose to write about reli- 
gion, we shall do so, and if not, we shall let it alone. If the reli- 
gious editors feel any vocation for reviewing literary works, 
we freely concede to them the privilege; we are not so selfish 
as to covet the monopoly of worrying delinquent authors, and 
would not consider it a pleasure to have the sole right of dart- 
ing out, like a ravenous spider, upon an unhappy writer, and 
bearing him away to our solitary cell to be devoured in secret: 
nor do we think, that our clerical contemporaries should desire 
to enjoy the exclusive luxury, of revelling upon the agony ot 
tortured catholics, or of ——s instruction coe the delecta- 
ble pages of the inimitable Rebecca Theresa Reed. 

We apprehend, however, that the vexed subject of the 
catholics, may be compromised, upon principles to which none 
ought to object, and least of all, the editor whose language we 
have quoted, and who has indicated to us, the course which 
we shall recommend to him. Let the religious papers cease 
to treat the subject, except as a theological question, confin- 
ing their strictures to the religious tenets of the catholics; 
and treating those points with the gravity and decorum 
proper to such a controversy. We have no doubt, that the 
catholic papers would conform to a conduct so obviously 
proper, and so calculated to restore harmony; and that the 
whole discussion might be either suffered to drop, or be car- 
ried on with a becoming spirit of courtesy. If the protes- 
tants consider it a duty to allure the catholics to a better faith, 
let them use the arts of persuasion, which they address to 
others; let them labor to surround those they would win, by 
good influences, moral, intellectual, and religious; and let 
them cease to use the poisoned weapons of abuse and sarcasm, 
which inflict incurable wounds, and produce mutual aliena- 
tion. Let Metternich, and the emperor of Austria, be turned 
over to the politicians, and we will engage, that clever as 
they may be, they will find their match. As to the priests, if 
they attempt any extra flourishes, and endeavor to introduce 
the gentlemanly crime of treason into our sober country, we 
can have the second section amended for their particular benefit. 
Any literary peccadillos which may be committed under the 
auspices of the pope, will be punctually attended to, by some 
of the numerous journals which deal in such matters—we 
have a volume before us now, which, although it is without a 
title, we suspect to be of popish origin, and to which we shall 
showno mercy. We hardly know how to include the nuns, 
who are noncombattants, in any regular treaty, but we 
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recommend, when any convent, in future, shall be taken by 
assault, that the garrison, if consisting of not more than half 
a dozen females, shall be permitted to march out with the 
honors of war, with colors flymg, and that they tarry not at 
such a place—assured as they may be, that neither laws nor 
ramparts will avail,in any land where female weakness is not 
its own best protection. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


JournaL or Frances Anne Butter. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

1835. 

Six Monrus in a CoNnvENT. 

We have several cogent reasons for grouping together two ladies, who, how- 
ever unlike they may appear at first sight, have certain points of resemblance, 
and both of whom have recently pushed themselves into a notoriety, which 
some of our most redoubtable penmen might envy. They are both egotists, 
and have given to the world morsels of autobiography, in which certain points 
of private character and history have been elicited, which, but for these volun- 
tary disclosures, would never have been suspected. Miss Theresa’s liter- 
ary abilities, for instance, would never have been dreamed of by an undis 
criminating world, had she been content to remain a ‘mute inglorjous Milton, 
nor would Fanny’s knowledge of wines, or her propensity for lying on the 
floor—originating, probably, in her love of the boards—have been known, had 
she not made her appearance in the new character of a journalist. The 
romantic Theresa abandoned the interesting occupation of a housemaid, to 
which nature and a hard fortune had devoted her, to enjoy the calm pleasures 
of celibacy within the gloomy walls of a convent; while Fanny retired from 
the stage of which she was an ornament, yielding without a sigh the plaudits 
of the playgoing world, for the sober delights of matrimonial felicity. Happy 
Fanny! Unambitious Theresa! What enduring happiness had been theirs, 
had not conspiring priests, plotting against the life and liberty of the one, and 
editorial bugs, disturbing the domestic repose of the other, driven both to gir- 
dle on the panoply of authorship, and rush upon the thick bosses of the 
eritie’s wrath! 

These adventurous young ladies are novices in the thorny path of author- 
ship—children of Parnassus, unhacknied in the wiles and perils of that new 
world into which they have unwittingly thrust their ‘sweet, unsophicate 
faces,’ and tenderly shall we dandle them on the parental knee of criticism, 
without suffering our temper to be ruffled by certain little juvenile errors and 
rudenesses of which both have been guilty. Miss Rebecca Theresa, for exam- 
ple, is given to doing things slily,—slides into a convent without the consent 
of her father, creeps out without the permission of the superior, does every 
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tung by stealth, and invents little white fibs to cover every thing she does, 
which is very naughty in a young lady who has advanced so far in religion as 
‘» have been under the care of several different churches: and Mrs. Frances 
{nne talks a great deal more about her toilet, her legs, and her interesting 
papa, than is at all consistent with the refinement which she professes to under- 
stand so well. Of the two, Rebecca is the best bred, for she never uses bad 
words, nor suggests vulgar ideas; and while Fanny, with a hoyden boldness, 
shocking to ears polite,’ introduces ‘the devil,’ on all occasions, under that 
very gross, though popular name, Theresa, with a maiden coyness which can- 
not be too highly commended, minces the coarse appellative into the less 
ffensive term, ‘old scratch.’ On the other hand, though less proper and 
feminine, the English lady is the more moral and honest, of the graceful pair. 
ind does not, on any occasion, so far as we see, attempt to carry her points by 
atngue or deception. And here we might make a reflection on the influ- 
ence of education, refering to the puritan girl reared up at the headquarters 
i good principles, in the temperate zone of the moral world, and to the actress 
who has been nourished from infancy to maturity under a torrid glow of ex- 
citement and artificial glare—yet the latter seems to be quite as honest as the 
nature of the case will admit, and certainly the most ingenuous of the two; 
while the former is much the most civil spoken and pretty behaved. On this 
point, however, there will doubtless be a reform—for having bcesme an 
American matron, it behoves Fanny to forget her English breeding, and adopt 
the manners of a modest woman. 

They are both poets, too. Mrs. Frances Anne Butler is not a bad handja' 
stringing jewelled phrases together, and to show that Miss Rebecca Theres 
Reed emulates her fair rival in this particular, and is well qualified by he: 
talents and education for the task of writing down the catholic church, we 
subjoin the following exquisite lines, written by her to the superior of the 
\'rsulines, at Charlestown, while a member of the family: 


*TO OUR REVERRENT MOTHER. 
My dear ma mare you shall allways find 
In me a child affectionate and kind. 

So with cheerful heart, I come to say, 
That I wish you a very happy day. 

And so I do to all the rest 

[ must not love one sister best 

They are all as one to me, 

And I wish I could with them allways be 
Therefore | have one requst to maké 
fearing lest any rash step I take, 

that IT may in your prayers shaire 

The holey habbit for to wear. 


\nd both have antipathies which haunt them day and night, and notions 
vaieh are ever uppermost in their queer craniums. Fanny hates the Ameri- 
ans Decause they would not fall in love with her pa—Theresa is out of 
atience with the priests for not taking a fancy to her pretty self; the one is 
ited by democratic familianty, the other bv the threatened horrors of 
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prison and abduction: Theresa detests a catholic, Fanny abhors a bug; tire 
one lady is hunted through Charlestown by bloodhounds, the other is pestered 
in New York by puppies; Madam Frances Anne waddles when she walks, 
ind hates walking accordingly; Miss R. T. is a bad climber, and is thereby 
deprived of the eclat of making her escape from the convent, by scaling the 
garden fence, and forced into the unromantic process of walking out by the com- 
mon gate—which she hated prodigiously. To end a parallel, which has, perhaps, 
been carried quite as far as is necessary—Major Noah declares Fanny to be a 
-schreamer, and the editor of the Churchman denominates Theresa a ‘spirit- 
ial cherubina.’ Shaken in a bag, it is hard to tell which would come out 
first, but melted down in the bookseller’s crucible, they both yield gold; and 
it is hard to tell which is the most profitable bubble, the whip-syllabub literary 
confection of the late playactress, or the lacrymose fanaticism of the lady ot 
Bunker’s Hill, and her anonymous publishing committee. Upon the whole, 
however, Fanny’s book is much the best, for there is some good sense and 
good writing in it, and it is what it professes to be; whiie Theresa’s little vol- 
ume is trash and cheatery from beginning to end. We suppose that Mrs. 
Butler pockets—if she wears pockets—the proceeds of her own labor; and 
would be glad to know whe devised the ‘Six Months’ speculation, and fingers 
the thousands, out of which the public have been gulled by that singularly 
artful and well dissembled plot for raising the wind, 


Paice’s Cuancery Reports. 


W« do not profess, in our critical notices, to review law proceedings or 
chancery reports, but when in our reading, a case presents itself, as bearing 
upon any particular taste or passion, for which any or all of our readers, may 
have an inclination or propensity, we are but discharging our supervisory 
authority, in laying before them, information, which may at some time or 
conjuncture be beneficial. The following decision may so be a ‘stare decisis’ 
for our friends of ‘The Musical Fund Society,’ or those rivals for Apollo’s 
wreath, Messrs. Nash and Nixon, to say nothing of the quartetto, made up by 
Messrs. Beach and Mason. 


Ds Rivarinowi, vs. ANseTTI. Decided in 1833, in the Court of Chancery ot 
New York, by Chancellor Walworth. 


‘The bill which was filed in Sept. 1833, stated, that the defendant, in the 
March preceding, had agreed with the complainant, as manager of the Italian 
theatre in the city of New York, to sing, gesticulate, and recite, in the capa- 
city of primo basso, in all the operas, serious, semi-serious, and comic, farces, 
oratorios, concerts, cantatos, and benefits, which should b@ ordered by the com- 
plainant, or his authorized agents, in any city of the United States, where the 
complainant should think proper. That he should be present at rehearsals, 
contribute to the good conduct of the enterprise, sumbit to complainant's 
regulations, and to the fines thereby imposed, for eight months, from Nov. 
1833. For which singing, gesticulating, reciting, behaving well, &c., com- 
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ainant was to pay defendant the sum of $1192, and one benefit, defendant 
oaving half the expenses of said benefit—and defendant was not to use his 
alents in any other theatre or public hall without complainant’s or his agent’s 
permission.” ‘The bill further charged that defendant had contracted subse- 
quently to go to the Havana as an opera singer, and to be there on the same 
jay, he had contracted to sing in New York. ‘The bill prayed for a specific 
verformance of the contract, and that the defendant might be decreed to sing, 
zesticulate, and recite, in his capacity as primo basso, and that he might be res- 
trained from leavingthe state,and the writ of neexeat, &c. The injunction 
master granted the writ, and the defendant being unable to find bail, was 
committed to prison. Upon a motion to discharge, the Chancellor said :— 
‘Upon the merits of the case, I suppose that the complainant is entitled to a 
specific performance of this contract; as the law appears to have been long 
since settled, that a bird that can sing, and will not sing, must be made to sing— 
old adage.) In this case it is stated in the bill, not only that the defendant 
can sing, but also that he has expressly agreed to sing, and to accompany that 
singing with such appropriate gestures, as may be necessary and proper to give 
an interest to his performance—and from the facts disclosed, I think it is very 
evident also that he does not intend, to gratify the citizens of New York, who 
nay resort to the Italian opera, either by his singing, or gesticulating—although 
the authority before cited, (old adage,) shows the law to be in favor of the 
complainant, so far, at least, as to entitle him to a decree for the singing. I 
1m not aware, that any officer of this court, has that perfect knowledge ot 
the Italian language, or possesses that exquisite sensibility in the auricular 
nerve, Which is necessary, to understand, and to enjoy with a proper zest, the 
peculiar beauties of the Italian opera, so fascinating to the fashionable world. 
‘here might be some difficulty, therefore, even if the defendant was compelled 
‘9 sing under the direction, and in the presence of a master in chancery, in 
scertaining whether he performed his engagement according to its spirit and 
ntent. It would also be difficult for the master to determine what effect 
‘oercion might produce upon the defendant’s singing, especially in the livelier 
ts; although the fear of imprisonment would unquestionably deepen his 
seriousness in the graver parts of the drama. But one thing at least is cer- 
‘ain; his songs will be neither comic, or even semi-serious, while he remains 
in that dismal cage, the debtor’s prison of New York. I will therefore proceed 
‘0 inquire, whether the complainant has any legal right thus to change the 
cnaracter of defendant’s native warblings, by such a confinement, before the 
»pointed season for the dramatic singing had commenced.’ The Chancellor 
etermined that the writ of ‘ne exeat’ had been prematurely granted, and 
Senor Ansetti has been discharged from prison. 


Vite Nove witnout a Tire. Being a peep at the west, through the grate of 
4 contessional. By the author of the Quarteroon. Cincinnati. 1835. 


It is to be regretted that this work has come into the world without a title, 
fear it will never gain one by its own merits. We acknowledge, how- 
‘ver, that we have not read it: much as we enjoy a peep at the west, and 
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willing as we are to gratify so laudable a curiosity, we have no particular 
vocation for peeping through the grate of a confessionai—or indeed through 
grates of any kind whatever—even in the company of 80 respectable a gen- 
tleman as the author of the ‘Quarteroon.’ We should have perused it, if we 
could have met with any one who had preceded us in the adventurous task, 
and who could have given the slightest assurance of the practicability of 
the undertaking. We have found no such inquisitive pioneer; and, for any 
thing we know to the contrary, the book without a title is a sort of terra 
ncognita, whose virgin soil remains to be explored by some literary Daniel 
Boone, who may take a fancy to such an adventure, and not be daunted by its 


perils. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION THROUGH THE UpreR Mississirri to Itasca Lake, 
the actual source of this river; embracing an exploratory trip through the 
St. Croix and Burntwood rivers, in 1832. Under the direction of Henry R. 
Schoolcraft. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1834. y 
Ir is to be regretted that this work had not been published in a form which 

would have rendered it more accessible to the great mass of readers. Con- 

taining a short narrative, embracing a few valuable facts, it might without 
difficulty have been compressed into a small volume, which would have been 
popular and useful. As it is, the volume is too large and expensive, and too 
much encumbered with extrinsic matter. It is, however, a valuable addition 
to our stock of national literature and scientific knowledge. ‘The question as 

‘o the source of the Mississippi is very satisfactorily settled, and some other 

items of intelligence added to the common stock. The region traversed by 

Mr. Schoolcraft is one of great interest, and we feel obliged to him for the 

new light which he has thrown over it. 


NARRATIVE OF THE RECENT VOYAGE of Captain Ross to THE Arctic Regions, 
in the years 1829, °30, °31, 32, 33, &c. New York: Wiley & Long. 1835. 
Tue return of Captain Ross to England, from a long absence, and after 

much uncertainty had prevailed as to his fate, was an event of great rejoicing 
to the fnends of science; and we are happy to learn that an authentic accouni 
»i his voyage, prepared under his own direction, is now in the course of pub- 
ication. ‘The little work before us is a mere compilation of such rumors 4s 
have reached the public, relative to this interesting voyage. We say inter- 
sting, not because we have any sympathy with the fruitless and unreasonable 
mania, which has so long raged in Great Britain, for the discovery of a north- 
west passage—which, if discovered, could be of no possible benefit to com- 
merce, as the fact has long since been established, that such a communication 
does not exist, unless in regions so far north as to be covered with almost 
eternal ice and snow. 


Some important results howevet have attended the prosecution of thes¢ 
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voyages, and among others is the discovery of the magnetic pole, the position 
of which was suggested by Captain Parry, and has been perhaps decided by 
Captain Ross, who reached a spot where the horizontal compass had no power 
of traversing to any particular point. The longitude where this curious phe- 
nomenon was observed, has not been ascertained with the precision which its 
mportance to purposes both of science and commerce would require, but is 
stated to be, as nearly as could be made out, about 96 deg. 47 min. west 
longitude. Captain Ross states, that it was within about thirty leagues of the 
spot which Captain Parry supposed probable. When the compass was placed 
on the spot where the locale of the magnetic pole is situated, the power of 
attraction was at right angles with the needle, and of course its power of 
turning in either direction horizontally, was lost. 

One of the most curious observations made by him at this spot, was, that 
when the sun went round, they saw the magnetic needle following it, while 
the light of a candle had also an effect in a very limited degree upon the 
magnet. These and other facts establish the connection heretofore suggested, 
and recently much insisted upon by a few, between light and heat and mag- 
netism. 

Captain Ross passed round the spot where the magnetic pole exists, and 
found that the needle continued to revolve so as always to point towards it. 
He asserts that he has reduced its situation to within an area of one mile, that 
peing the space within which the needle dipped more than at any other. 

We shall look with much interest for the larger work of Captain Ross. 


Conressions oF A Port. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1835. 


Tus is another of those English abominations, which disgrace the shelves 
of our bookstores. The title is altogether ad captandum. There is no evi- 
dence that the author is a poet; and the adventures are such as do not neces- 
sarily suppose the hero to have been a person of more than ordinary intellect, 
but are just such as might befal any voluptuary who was wholly without 
principle, or whose heart was, as Blackstone hath it, ‘totally devoid of socia! 
duty and fatally bent on mischief.’ It is not written with much talent. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 
EDUCATION AND CRIME. tohim. He is, moreover, one of the 


. best and purest men alive, and although 

We have been favored withapamph- at an advanced age, is far more active 
let copy of a letter addressed by Dr. and zealous in works of philanthropy, 
Leiber, editor of the Encyclopedia than hundreds of the younger and 
Americana, to the Right Rev. Bishop more ostentatious. We have read Mr. 
White. The subject of the letter is Leiber’s letter with pleasure—it de- 
the telation between education and _ serves to be attentively perused by all 
crime. Bishop White, it should be who take an interest in the moral 
remembered, is President of the Phila~ welfare of the human race, and is 
delphia Society for relieving the mise- especially calculated to interest and 
nes of public prisons, and hence the instruct philanthropists and legislators. 
propriety of addressing this letter The subject is an important one, and 
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it is treated in a grave, comprehensive 
and enlightened manner. 

It was some time since affirmed in 
the British House of Lords, by lord 
Wharncliffe, if we remember aright, 
that education is far from causing a 
decrease of crime, and the United 
States were pointed to in confirmation 
of this pretended fact. New York and 
Connecticut were particularly advert- 
ed to, to sustain the position—a posi- 
tion, that, if true, would disappoint 
the friends of education in an expecta- 
tion cherished with the fondest enthu- 
siasm. Dr. Leiber attempts, and suc- 
cessfully, we think, to refute this 
position. He defines the terms in- 
struction, knowledge, education, and 
civilization—admits that an increased 
number of crimes will generally be 
connected with a state of increased 
civilization, simply because civiliza- 
tion multiplies with every advancing 
step, the opportunities for the applica- 
tion of man’s activity, and .therefore 
the opportunities for its abuse. It 
multiplies the desires and wants of 
man, which is in fact one of the most 
desirable results of civilization; but 
along with them it multiplies disap- 
pointment, and will always, with some 
individuals, create the desire of grati- 
fying these wants by any means, 
whether honest or dishonest. 

{t is well observed in the letter, 
that when men live upon the meanest 
food that nature offers, without the 
assistance of human activity, and dress 
in astyle of corresponding simplicity, 
very few wants, and consequently few 
disappointments—few desires,and con- 
sequently few wicked desires can ex- 
ist. ‘The crimes which an Esquimaux 
can possibly commit, can be but few 
innumber. On the other hand, what 
would have become of mankind, with- 
out the art of writing? Each genera- 
tion would have remained in insulated 
barbarity, and a gradual development 
of morals could hardly have taken 
place. Where would we be without 
the system of credit? Nations never 
could have become united by commer- 
cial intercourse, commerce would have 
remained in its slow and confined in- 
cipient stage; knowledge would not 
have extended far beyond the limited 
theatre of human activity, as we find 
it in antiquity. Yet, without the art 
of writing, and without the modern 
system of commercial credit, mankind 


would have been spared two of the 
most numerousclasses of crime—fray¢ 
and forgery. We all know that pri- 
vate property forms one of the sures: 
foundations and most indispensable 
elements of civilization: yet withou; 
private property we should be freed 
from a very great number of crimes 
now committed. No weed grows on 
a barren rock indeed, but no grain 
either. 

Dr. Leiber then goes on to show 
that civilization without knowledge js 
the greatest bane. He says, and most 
truly— 

‘There are no individuals more ex- 
posed to crime, than the ignorant, in 
a civilized community; or, in other 
words, those individuals who are 
touched by the wants and desires 0: 
civilization, or by the effects of gener- 
al refinement, without being actual]; 
within the bosom of civilization. 

‘It is on this latter point, that | 
greatly rest my opinion of the neces- 
sity of universal education with the 
European race. Civilization exists 
with us; we cannot stop it, even wer 
we desirous of doing so; and the out- 
ward effects of civilization withouw 
knowledge, is the greatest bane that 
can befall any class or individual.— 
Ignorance without civilization is ni 
peculiar source of crime; ignorance: 
with civilization, is an abounding 
source of crime; both, because it les- 
sens the means of subsistence, ané 
lowers the individual in the generai 
and his own esteem—it severs him 
from the instructed and the educated. 
Instances are afforded to us in the 
lowest, most ignorant, and destitute 
classes in all large cities, or In some 
frontier tribes, who receive certain 
views and notions of civilization, anc 
yet live without education and instruc- 
tion.’ 

The writer then proceeds to speas 
of the moralizing and harmonizing 
effect of knowledge—offers some ex- 
cellent remarks on intemperance anc 
the use of opium, and concludes b, 
showing that all statistical information 
obtained by him respecting the ten- 
ants of many of the largest prisons, 
proves that convicts are highly deti- 
cient in school education. He ther 
adverts to letters received from various 
wardens of the penitentiaries through 
out the union, which go to prove that, 
deficient education, early loss of pa 
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‘ents, and consequent neglect—are 
come of the most fruitful sources of 
cnme—that few convicts have ever 
earned a regular trade, and, if they 
were bound to any apprenticeship, 
‘hey have abandoned it before the 
ume had lawfully expired—that school 
education is, with most convicts, very 
ieficient, or entirely wanting—that 
ntemperance very Often the conse- 
quence of loose education, is a most 
appalling source of crime—that by 
preventing intemperance, and by pro- 
moting education, we are authorized 
1o believe that we shall prevent crime, 
naconsiderable degree. Appended 
to this letter are some interesting 
facts, by Dr. Julien, of Hamburg, who 
is now in this country—which go far 
‘0 confirm the arguments of Dr. Lei- 
ver. The whole affair is interesting 
and important, and entitled to atten- 
tion. We regret we have not space for 


extracts. —Philadelphia Philanthropist. 


Rovrs FROM New York To New Or- 
veans—Ratt Roaps anp CANALs, 
WITH STEAMERS. 


Tue following conveys information 
so valuable, that we give it at length. 
We think it highly probable, that the 
track here mentioned, from New Or- 
leans to St. Augustine, will be the 
great thoroughfare from the north. It 
isnot so direct as it might be, but it 
ison the same flat, hard, pine bottom 
that characterizes all our sea coast for 
the space of one hundred miles nearly 
in width, from the Texas to New 
Jersey; admirably adapted, therefore, 
lor rail ways. Besides the great ad- 
vantage of deep and numerous water 
courses, it possesses bayous, rivers, 
inlets, &c. From St. Augustine to 
Augusta, by a rail way, will be less 
direct than by steamers, inland and 
coastwise, to Savannah and Charles- 
‘on. However there soon will cer- 
tainly be a great rail route direct from 
Augusta, Georgia, to New Orleans, 
with branches, laterally, to St. Au- 
pam, Talahassee, Mobile, and 

ensacola. Another great route, in 
connexion with this, from Charleston, 
South Carolina, along the coast to 
Georgetown, in the same state, and 
thence to Norfolk, Va. direct: from 
whence, by the Chesapeake bay 
steamers, and Delaware and Chesa- 


peake rail road, and that of Amboy 
and Camden, and Providence and 
Boston, we are,in a day or two, well 
on towards the St. Lawrence. But 
we will not picture out these dreams, 
which are being realized while we 
are writing: 

Route to New Orleans.—At a pub- 
lic meeting held in Pensacola, on the 
2th ult., acommittee appointed to 
consider the subject, made the follow- 
ing report: : 

That the following notes of the 
roads and water courses between New 
Orleans and Augusta, will exhibit the 
great advantages which the Pensa- 
cola route possesses over any other be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

From New Orleans to Mobile, in 
steamboats, through an easy and safe 
inland navigation, one hundred and 
sixty miles, twenty-four hours. 

From Mobile to Blakely, steamboat 
ferry, fifteen miles, two hours. 

From Blakely to Pensacola, over a 
road requiring very few repairs, and 
passing through a pine wood country, 
fifty miles, ten hours. 

oe Pensacola to Cedar Bluff, in 
steamboats, passing through a very 
safe inland navigation, one hundred 
and ten miles, fifteen hours. 

From Cedar Bluff to Mount Ver- 
non, on the Chatahoechie river, pass- 
ing over a good road, thirty miles, 
fifteen hours. 

From Mount Vernon to Hawkins- 
ville, in Georgia, over an excellent 
road, one hundred and twenty-three 
miles, twenty-two hours. 

From Hawkinsville to Augusta, 
over a good road, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles, twenty-four hours. 

In all, 674—107 hours. 

That by the above schedule of 
times and distances, shows, that at an 
average rate of only six miles per 
hour, the mail may be carried from 
New Orleans to Augusta in one hun- 
dred and eight hours, or four and one 
half days. 

That, by this route, it is possible ta 
reach New York in eight and a half 
days from New Orleans, by the 
Charleston rail road. Say four days 
from New Orleans to Augusta, one 
half day from Augusta to Charleston, 
three days from Charleston to New 
York, by steamships, one half day 
for detention—eight and a half days. 
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That the New Orleans mail, arriv- 
ing at Augusta in four and a half 
days from New Orleans, can reach 
Washington in five anda half more 
by the present route through the Car- 
olinas—making ten days from New 
Orleans to Washington. 

By the completion of the Pennsyl- 
vania canal to Pittsburgh, a new era 
has opened upon the western country. 
Heretofore the western and south- 
western farmers, planters, and mer- 
chants have suffered greatly in the 
value of their productions, by having 
but one market accessible to them, 
and that market in a great degree 
closed to them during the sickly sea- 
son of the year. The consequence 
was, that New Orleans exhibited at 
times a glut, and at times a scarcity; 
at times high prices, and at times low 
prices; which gave an insecurity to 
business by no means favorable to the 
steady march of agricultural industry. 
The case is now however altered. 
That immense region of country has 
now two markets, one of which will 
be available ata period when New 
Orleans is deserted, and the effect will 
be that the necessity of forced sales 
in an over-stocked market will be 
avoided. 

But this is not all. When produce 
is shipped by the Pensylvania canal to 
the northern Atlantic cities, the 
owner who may visit those cities for 
the purchase of goods, will have an 
opportunity of overseeing the sales 
himself, and by the quicker conver- 
sion of his capital into money, will 
enjoy increased advantages. The 
following statement of the expenses 
of shipping cotton from Nashville to 
Philadelphia, via Pittsburgh, speaks 
volumes on this subject: 

From the Commercial List. 


‘Cost of transporting cotton from 
Nashville, Tennessee, to Philadelphia, 
by the Ohio river and Pennsylvania 
canals and rail roads, computing a 
bale at 400 Ibs. 

Freight from Nashville to 


Pittsburgh, - - - - - = $1 75 
Draying at Pittsburgh to ca- 

nal basin, - - - - - = « 08 
Commission, - - - - - 20 


Freight to Philadelphia, 624 
perl00lbs, - - - - - - 250 
Drayage at Philadelphia, - 12 


_ Total, $4 65 
being a fraction over 14 cent per Ib. 


The time required would be seven 
days, allowing one day each at Nagh- 
ville and Pittsburgh; for receipt and 
shipment from Pittsburgh to Philadel. 
phia, twelve days—making in ali 
thirty-one days.—Phil. Gaz. 





RIVER DISTANCES AND FARE. 


Unper the above caption, we find a 
useful article in the Wheeling Gazette 
of Monday last, giving the established 
rates of fare in steam boats, between 
Pittsburg and Louisville. The Ga- 
zette very properly remarks, however, 
that some boats charge less, the prices 
depending, in some degree, upon the 
number of boats in port, and the 
abundance or scarcity of passengers. 
We extract from the table, the dis- 
tance from Pittsburgh to some of the 
principal points, with the price of 
cabin passage charged: 

Pittsburg to Wheeling, 96 miles $3 00 
s& = =Marietta, 178 “& 550 
“ Portsmouth, 358 “ 100 
“ Maysville, 403 “ 1100 
“ Cincinnati, 451 “ 1300 
“ Louisville, 583 “ 1500 
“© = Smithland, : 
m’th Cumber!l’d, on“ MO 
“ ~=Vicksburg, 1594 “ 3000 
“ = =Natchez, 1704 “* 300 
“ New Orleans,2004 “ 3500 

The above prices include boarding. 
The prices of deck passage are about 
one fourth of these, the passengers 
finding themselves. Thus, to Louis- 
ville, the deck passage is $3, cabin 

12; to New Orleans, deck 8, cabin 
5. The deck is covered, and con- 
tains berths, but it is a very undesira- 
ble way of traveling. The passage 
to Louisville is generally performed 
in 24 days, and to New Orleans in 
from 8 to 10; returning, nearly double 
this time. The ordinary speed of th 
boats is 12 miles an hour down the 
river, and 6 up. 

The editor-of the Gazette also re- 
marks, that a family emigrating to the 
west, consisting of 15 persons, |’ 
adult and 6 children,) with three hor- 
ses, a wagon, ant a wagon “et 
baggage, effected a passage . 
ae hoon Wheeling, for 160 dollars, 
embracing six cabin passengers, (with 
servant,) and eight deck.do., the decs 

being found by 
passengers and horses being | née 
the emigrants.—Pennsylvama Adve 
cate 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the Month of Arrit, 1835; taken at the Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati. By Jossru Ray, M. D. 











7 os Thermometer. |Barometer.| Course Charu ~ {Chantry 
<2 mean | Wind.| of |Rain}Weath; Miscellany. 
a<a |min.|max.|m.tems. |heignt snillide~i | Wind. | er. | 











1 41.0\78.0; 59.7 | 29.290 | NE-NE |It.bre. spr.|vari. |spr.atllg A.M. 
2 \52.0)69.0) 59.0 29.183 | nw—Nw |str.wd. | spr, | vari. * 103 A.M. 
3 36.0/69.0) 48.7 | 29.077 | ne—sw |hg. wd.) spr, | vari. « 3 P.M. 


4(37.049.0, 41.7 | 29.007 | w-nw |hg.wd.] 99|cloudy.|driz. rain 12 M. 








5 |37.0 43.0) 39.3 | 28.967 | nw-nw\str.wd.| .37/cloudy.| wet day, 
6 38.046.0) 41.7 | 29.107 | w-w |str.wa.| spr, |cloudy.|clear 11 P. M. 
7 31.062.0| 45.0 | 29.210 | ww [itwa. clear. | 
3 132.0,72.0' 52.0 | 29.250 | w—sw |it.wd. clear. 
9 138.5.79.5' 57.3 | 29.260 | nw—w |It.bre. clear. |smoky morn, 
10 44.078.0) 58.7 | 29.227 | E-g |it.bre. vari. | very smoky. 
11 43.0 79.0; 62.7 | 29.253 | se-—se |str. bre. j vari. “ 
1254.0 72.0) 62.3 | 29.217 | se-sw |lt.wd. | .42/cloudy./thun, storm eve, 
) 13 36.0'56.0} 44.3 | 29.400 | nw—nwistr. wd. clear. 
14 130.0.49.0, 35.7 | 29.493 | Nw-Nwistr. wd, clear. 
15 30.1)55 (| 41, 29.960 E-sw |lt.wd. | .04| cloudy. |slight rai, 7 P.M. 
16 29,042.0| 33.3 | 29.907 | w-nw |bg. we.) | vari. 
17 21.0/51.0) 36 29.500 | w-w |str. wd. clear. jice 4 inch thick. 
18 '33.0:70.0| 54 29.480 E-E |lt.wd. | .19} fain, rain at night. 
@ 19 53.0.78.0) G4 29.077 | sw-sw |hg. wd.) spr. | cloudy.|spr. at daylight. 


20 |41.0/59.0 29.133 | w-w jhg.wd.| .18) vari. 


21 |39,0'74.0 29.237 | w-w |hg. wd. vari. | light frost. 

22 40,0/55.0 29.380 | w—nw [hg. wd. vari. 

23 30.0 62.0 29.483 | Nw—w |str. wd. fair. | frost. 

24 41.0,48.0 29.386 | E-sE |str.wd.| .68)cloudy.|rain 10 A. M. 
25 39.0,67.0 29.127 | w—nw|{lt.wd. cloudy. 


26 43.7)70.0 29.377 | Nw-Nwi)It.bre. | .32/ vari. [rain at night, 
02 44.0/49.0) 29.167 | Nw-Nwjlt.wd. | .64) cloudy.) wet day. 
28 |34.0)69.0 29.240 | w-sw |It.wd. fair. | light frost. 
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29 (51.7/83.3 29.2983 | nw-sw |str.bre. vati. 

30 '59.0)71.0 29.287 | ne-ne|str.bre.| .31/cloudy.}rain com. 5 P. M. 
Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale) - - - SUS 54 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - - - - - 83°3 
Minimum height of thermometer, —- ele ter sie 
Range of thermometer, - - - - - - - - 62°3 


Warmest day, April 29th. 
: Coldest day, April 16th. 


Mean height of barometer, (English inches) -  - - - 29.2488 
Maximum height of barometer, - - - - - - 29.58 
Minimum height of barometer, - - : : . - 28.91 
Range of barometer, - - - . - - - - 67 
Perpendicular depth of rain (English inches) —- evita - 3.37 


_ Direction of Wind: NE, 24 days—E. 3 days--SE. 2 days—SW. 4 days—W. 
J days—N W, 94 days. 

Weather: Clear and fair 9 days—variable 11 days—cloudy 10 days. 
This month hee been unusually cold, the mean temperature being nearly 7° lower 


t. ‘han that of the same month in 1834. The progress of vegetation has been 
; “ousually backward, 
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